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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and thetr excellence has 
been universally commented upon. We have received 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
bublish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P.S. am 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe: 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, oleae de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze. Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Yorke Janauschek, E. M, Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagno, 

Kellogg. Clara L.—a, Lilian Olcott, ew McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, vini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, — T. Rayment, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, er Wallack, 


Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 


Emily Winant, Campanini, Boucicault, 

Lena Little. Guadagnini. Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein. ag ne 
Fursch-Madi,—s Del Puente, Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Joseffy. Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, Mme. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, pesmane Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizett 

Titus d’Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William Ww. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, es Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, eyerbeer, 

Franz Lachner, Julius Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski, 
Heinrich Marschner, Mes Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, A. Lefebre, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, Ovias Musin, Wilhelm Junck, 


Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
eg - oa —. 


AG. i. 


Anton Udvardi, 


William Courtney, 
_—o Blum, 


Tosef Staudig!, 
Lulu Veling, Joseph Koegel, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Dr. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro* Carlyle Petersilea, 


Calixa Lavallee, ‘arl Retter, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, Carl Faelten, 
Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 
Fannie Bloomfield, vee Zandt, Carl Millécker, 
$. E. Jacobsohn, W. Edward Heimendah|, Lowell Mason, 


Mme. Clemelli, 
dious M. Bagby, 
Waugh Lau er, 
Mie W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn, 
Hans von Biilow, 
Clara Schumann. 
Joachim, 
Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
hristine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 


C. Mortimer Wiske. 
1. O. Von Prochazka, 
Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D. Albert 
Lili Lehmann 
William Candidus, 
Franz Koneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani 

ye Ludwig ¢ 


ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Johann Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 


C. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. en — 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. ichter, 
Joha F, Lather. Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster 


Tessie Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 


= F. Rhodes, 


CARCELY has the regular musical season made its 
exit than the teachers’, pupils’ and benefit concert 
“racket” sets in with a vehemence worthy of a better 
cause. 


R. DAZIAN, the Union Square costumer, tells of a 
mysterious order he has just received from San 
Francisco by telegraph. It is for 320 pairs of shoes with 
extra heavy soles, which can withstand great wear and 
tear, especially where the roads are poor, as in the 
extreme West, around about the Sierra Madre and across 
the Rocky Mountains, where walking is difficult. 
Seppo 
HE house of Ricordi, in Milan, sends us a volume of 
two hundred pages, containing nothing but criti- 
cisms on the first production of Verdi's “ Otello.” The 
book, reproduces not Only the Italian papers’ critical 
opinions on the subject, but also in Italian translation 
everything that has been written on the subject in for- 
eign countries, including America, and favorable men- 
tion is therein made of the New York Hera/d and THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 


N awful thing has happened in New Haven. A Bap- 
tist clergyman named Samson has resigned his 
pastorate of Calvary Church because the people docked 
his salary $600, preferring to economize on the preach- 
ing rather than on the music, and we are told the fol- 
lowing: 

For several years Calvary has had the best and most expensive choir in 
the cityand sacre1 music was rendered there in a style not exceeded in the 
United States. 

The new church committee thought they ought to shorten sail, and one 
of the first things they did was to reduce Dr. Samson's salary $620, or down 
to $3,000. Dr. Samson felt that the reduction was a sort of aspersion upon 
his abilities. He did not care so much for the money, but he did not see 
why he should do the same work for any less than his other talented 
Baptist brother-clergymen had received. 

Of course not. We all know that ministers generally 
“do not care for the money,” and that the money ever 
(but always the Lord) calls them to a new parish. The 
funny part of all this business to us is the tremendous 
puff of the choir of this particular church, which is a 
very ordinary agglomeration, and entirely devoted to the 
dying-calf variety of sentimental sacred music. But 
Yankee modesty is proverbial, and some time ago the 
superintendent of music in New Haven’s public schools, 
one “ Professor” Jepson, had the assurance to print the 
enormous yarn that there were “4,000 solo singers” 
among the pupils of his schools. After that, nothing 
musically mendacious ever surprises us in New Haven. 


NE of those daily papers which like to meddle with 
music, without, however, possessing any member 
on its staff capable of-writing intelligently on the sub- 
ject, is the Boston Post. In its issue of the 2oth inst. 
we find the following editorial notice : 
Signor Verdi's new opera, “ Otello,” has been produced in Berlin, where 
it was not received, it is said, with much enthusiasm. But this is no fair 
criterion of its merits. At Berlin they are Wagner-mad, and Germans are 
the most provincial people in the world when a comparison with anything 
of their own is instituted. 
First of all we want to call the Boston Pos?’s attention 
to the fact that Verdi’s “Otello” has not yet been 
produced in Berlin, and consequently the rest of the 
paragraph falls to the ground tor want of razson d'étre. 
Secondly, it is not true that “ at Berlin they are Wagner- 
mad,” as Berlin is known to be, musically, the most 
conservative of the larger cities of Germany, in corrob- 
oration of which assertion we can cite the fact that 
Wagner's greater and later works were given in Berlin 
many years after they had been produced in other 
German cities, Munich and Dresden, for instance, 
and that even to-day the whole tetralogy has 
not been heard yet at the Berlin Court Opera. 
As for the Post's assertion that “Germans are the most 
provincial people in the world when a comparison with 
anything of their own is instituted,” the fact of the early 
acknowledgment and understanding of the merits of 
such geniuses as Berlioz, Voltaire, Shakespeare, and 
many others, among them the very Verdi whose works 
are given as frequently at Berlin as are those of Wagner, 
will be proof enough in refutation of the Post's commen- 
tary on the Germans. 


HE World says that one of its readers was puzzled 

to find that the Wor/a’s critic said regarding Mrs. 
Patti-Nicolini’s Marguerite that “it is indeed something 
new for Patti thus to sink her own individuality ;” 
whereas the Zvening Post remarked that “Patti's lack 
of naturalism in this role depends less on her appearance 
than on her inability to merge her personality in her 
part and give up posing as prima donna.” Ifthe World 
had extended its researches it would have found the 
whole New York press on the side of the Evening Post. 


Patti is not lost sight of for a moment,” AHera/d: 
“Dramatically she is conscientious, graceful, piquant, 
ever sprightly, and never Marguerite. As Mrs. Patti 
herself confesses, she is not in sympathy with the char- 
acter.” Sua: “Mrs. Patti was conventional, cold, and 
not winning or sympathetic as Marguerite. She wore 
her own black hair, a beautifully fitting white gown, and 
looked slender but not girlish, nor by any means unsv- 
phisticated.” Sfar : “ It is not the Margherita of Goethe, 
and is not even the poetic conception interpreted by 
such singers as Nilsson and Lucca.” Mazland Express: 
“It is a question whether, in the performance of Gou- 
nod’s ‘Faust’ at the Metropolitan Opera-House last 
night, Patti was Marguerite or Marguerite was Patti. 
We incline rather to the latter view. Patti rarely merges 
her personality in the roles she sings.” Foreign critics 
hold the same view, as, for instance, Professor Hanslick, 
of Vienna, who has written a most enthusiastic essay on 
Patti, in which, however, he remarks: “It was always 
Patti who stood before us, never Gretc hen.” 





T seems as if some “ great dailies” will never cease to 
prove their musical littleness. Some time ago the 
World contained a long eulogy on the singing of Miss 
Markstein at a concert given at the Flatbush Insane 
Asylum, when the lady happens not to be a singer at all, 
but a pianist. On Friday of last week the same enterpris- 
ing journal, in justification of the contradictory criticisms 
of the same performances, stated this ; 

“Some critics have grudges against certain artists and certain theatres 
and they use the papers which employ them to gratify spite rather than 
elevate art. Again, some of the alleged critics have an idea that it gives 
them importance to sneer at what the public approves. A certain kind of 
criticism is not difficult. A stable boy, able to read, might point out flaws 
in Shakespeare's dramas to the satisfaction of hostlers no better informed 
than himself. A newspaper should in its criticisms of art in every phase 
endeavor to be just, fair and considerate. That is the aim of the Wor/d. 

Then competency to criticise through knowledge of 
the subject to be criticised is quite superfluous, because 
any good-natured ignoramus could be “just, fair and 
considerate,” according to the standard of said igno- 
ramus, 

It is just a trifle strange, however, to find the follow- 
ing in another column of the very same issue: 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins announces that * genuine American opera"’ will be 
given at the Union Square Theatre on May ro, in the shape of his“ Taffy 
and Old Munch.” Mr. Hopkins is evidently determined to fight to the 
death all other so-called American operatic combinations, claiming that he 
is the great and only original in the line. 

And yet “great” and “ original” do not mean “ genu- 
ine,” and the persevering labors of an honest musician 
by no means imply “fight.” It is a comfort to know 
that in veracity the reputation of the composer is 
almost equal to that of the World. Has the editor of 
one column given away the editor of the other? If so, 
who is the hireling of the Wor/d who uses his paper “to 
gratify spite rather than elevate art?” And is this a 
specimen of the boasted effort of the Wor/d to be “ just, 
fair and considerate ?” 

And after twenty years of such treatment by oyster- 
house critics, the proprietors of such papers wonder why 
certain artists never advertise in their columns! They 
need wonder no more, for a// musicians are not quite 
the fools some editors take them for. 








IS 1T EGOTISM? 


HE above is the heading of the following article in 
the San Francisco Music and Drama: 


Otto Floersheim has been invited to contribute his views on international 
copyrights to the forthcoming issue of the Century Magazine. Mr. Floer- 
sheim is co-editor with Marc A. Blumenberg of that excellent journal Tue 
Musicat Courier, and he takes this invitation as a compliment to him per- 
sonally and a recognition of the strength of his organ. Has the Century 
stopped to consider what possible benefit can result from an article from 
such a source? Is Mr, Floersheim an astute lawyer? Can he affect the 
law as it stands? Can he change it? Can his views be of any assistance? 
He is a critic and composer of music, and may be able in both capacities ; 
but of what use can his views be on such a subject? Is he to tell what 
composers might do if they were better protected? Is he so learned in the 
law that he can point out ies for the existing evils? Will he give a 
dissertation upon the question as to how far a pirate may go and not lay 
himself liable? If yes, then his erudition is more extensive than we had 
thought. It strikes Music and Drama that such a subject should have 
been entrusted to a lawyer of experience, and not to a music critic. We 
could cite many names of men who write of music and the drama who are 
as great as Otto Floersheim, and can say that they would all decline the 
task because they know full well that as laymen they have no views which 
would carry weight. To say the least, there is a good deal of egotism 
about the editor of THz Musicat Courter, even if he has received the 
compliment above stated, and he should remember the old adage ‘* Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam"’ ere he gets himself into a mess. 

It is only necessary to reproduce the editorial com- 
ments of the Century upon the question of international 
copyright as applied to music and the article al'uded to 
to show the injustice of the remarks of Music and Drama, 
Here they are: 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ON MUSIC. 
In the Century for February, 1886, was printed a collection of opinions 


from the most prominent authors of the United States, to the number of 
forty-five, on the subject of an international _—. law, contributed 











Dory Burmeister-Petersen, William Mason. 


Wilhelm Gericke, 


Thus the 7rzbune remarks that “the personality of Mrs. 





in response to a circular from us and ding such a 
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measure, in the name of justice to authors and of an honorable public policy. 
In the following pages we print replies to a similar circular addressed by 
us to American musicians. It will be remarked that these responses, like 
those of the authors, 4 the pre-emi of the ethical issue which 
is involved. Looking merely at the indifference of our legislators on this 
and other moral questions, one might think with Emerson that 


** Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind,” 


were it not forthe widespread and unsophisticated sense of right which is 
shown by such protests as these from authors and composers, who, we are 
sure, are in this matter the truest representatives of American sentiment. 
How long will it be before Senators and members will recognize that this 
is primarily a moral rather than an economic question ; and that the con- 
viction of large classes of thoughtful perple that we are pursuing a dis- 
graceful policy is a source of k: in the | self-respect for which 
legislators individually are every day newly responsible ? 
It will be seen that the Century wanted no legal ad- 
vice. It had printed the opinion of literary men over a 
year ago and was anxious to secure the opinion of mus- 
ical literary men, viz., composers and critics, and it 
honored among many others one of the editors of this 
paper, who happens at the same time to be a composer. 
Where is the egotism? Mr. Floersheim did not propose 
himself and knew as little of the invitation prior to its 
reception as did Messrs. Dudley Buck, G. W. Chadwick, 
H. A. Clarke, Julius Eichberg, Arthur Foote, F. Korbay, 
B. J. Lang, Louis Maas, William Mason, Harrison Mil- 
lard, J. Mosenthal, John K. Paine, H. W. Parker, Waldo 
S. Pratt, Geo. F. Root, Sebastian B. Schlesinger, Albert 
A. Stanley, Eugene Thayer, Theodore Thomas, Carl 
Zerrahn or John R. G. Hazzard. 
All of these musical celebrities were invited for this 
one special reason, and that was to express an opinion on 
international copyright, based upon their personal knowl- 
edge and experience. As this question has been agitated 
beyond the bounds originally intended, we might as well 
publish Mr. Floersheim’s reply to the invitation of the 
Century : 
There is no need to argue at this stage of the controversy that copyright 
is property. The question at issue is now whether this property should 
have aa international protection the same as the money a man carries 
abroad in his pocket. To reduce the matter to a strictly logical basis, 
copyright is money. Any man possessing a copyright may sell it for what 
it will bring io the market, precisely as he would sell his railroad stock, or 
his old clothes—for there are copyrights which are worth little more. The 
question is, shall civilized countries recognize these facts and give copyright 
an international safety, or shall the inhabitants of each country still have 
the privilege of poaching on the mental products of other countries at their 
pleasure ? 








American composers have so far had a hard time of it, and have found 
it a very difficult matter to introduce their works to their own countrymen. 
Nor is this so much to be wondered at when it is remembered that in the 
present state of lawl any publisher here can issue cheap reprints of 
any foreign composition at any time when he may choose to do so; he 
merely pays for the plates, the paper and the printing, the composer, of 
course, receiving nothing. This is certainly very agreeable and nice—for 
the publisher; but it naturally puts American composers in the shade. 
Lastly, it must not be overlooked that an international copyright law 
would not only be a matter of justice, but also a stimulus to mental activ- 
ity, and it would certainly tend to discourage robbery, whose chief excuse 
seems to be that it is wholesale. 














M. T. N. A. PROGRESS. 


T will gratify the friends of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association to learn that the local com- 
mittee at Indianapolis has up to date secured a gua- 
rantee fund of over $6,000 to cover the concert expenses 
at the coming meeting at Indianapolis in July. The 
choral forces at the concerts have been limited for ex- 
cellent artistic reasons to 400 voices, and Van der 
Stucken’s orchestra of fifty performers has been en- 
gaged. 

The programs of the three evening concerts have 
been partly sketched ; one evening concert to be devoted 
to European composers and two to American composers, 
while the two matinees will have miscellaneous pro- 
grams. 

Of the European composers one has been selected 
from each country of musical importance, the names 
chosen being the following: Reinecke, Sgambatti, Saint 
Saéns, Benoit, Grieg, Mackenzie and Rubinstein. 

Choral and orchestral works of the following Amer- 
ican composers will be produced on the two nights 
dedicated to Americans: Buck, Chadwick, Dulcken, 
Floersheim, Foote, Gilchrist, Huss, McDowell, Paine, 
Singer, Van der Stucken and Whiting. As a matter of 
course, some modification of this plan may be necessary 
before the final programs are arranged, but at present 
the above represents or embodies the scheme of the 
concerts which are to be given. The attendance 
promises to be the greatest that has ever assembled at 
any of the music teachers’ annual conventions. 








....On Monday, the 11th inst., the one thousandth Popu- 
lar Concert was given in London. The occasion was one upon 
which a little splash in the water was excusable, and, despite a 
not very strong program, of which Schumann's pianoforte quintet, 
played by Clara Schumann, Dr. Joachim, Mrs. Norman-Néruda 
(second violin), Messrs. Strauss and Piatti, was the chief feature, a 
large audience filled St. James’s Hall. Indeed, so great was the 
crush that many enthusiastic amateurs, provided with camp-stools, 
had assembled at the orchestra doorat 2 o’clock—that is to say, 


the depression of his spirits while he was at Wille’s house. 


assistance ; but when it came to the test she was found wanting. 
Other letters of unpleasant contents damped his spirits and inter- 
rupted his work on “* Die Meistersinger.” 


ized, have sensitive nerves, must have beauty, splendor and light ! 
The world owes me what I need ! 
miserable organist’s position, like your Master Bach! Is it really 
an unheard-of demand if I claim a right to the little bit of luxury 
which I like—I, who am preparing enjoyment for the world and 
for thousands !”” Some years previously to this outburst, Liszt had 
remarked to Wille that he knew of no opera-house good enough 
for Wagner ; that he needed a stage, vocalists, an orchestra—in 
short, everything—according to his own notions. 


Some Wagner Letters. 





By Henry T. Finck. 
66 FIFTEEN Letters by Richard Wagner” is the 
heading of an article printed in the February and March 
numbers of the Rundschau, ana including the full text of the let- 
ters. They were addressed to the writer of the article, Mrs. 
Eliza Wille, the wife of a Hamburg journalist who had wearied 
of public strife and settled in a Swiss village, Mariafeld, near 
Ziirich, devoted to agriculture and the education of his children. 
In the eyes of all who worship musical genius, Mrs. Wille was a 
remarkably privileged person. Not only did she entertain Wag- 
ner for a whole summer at her house, when he was completing 
his ‘‘ Meistersinger ” score ; she was also one of the first to hear 
parts of the ‘‘ Tristan” music and the Nibelung poems, which 
Wagner first read at her house. Moreover, she knew Chopin 
and Liszt. Indeed, as a girl in Paris, she once had occasion to 
indulge in a frivolous pastime which the muse Terpsichore herself 
would have envied her—that of dancing to the four-hand per- 
formance on the piano of Chopin and Liszt. She relates that she 
had never heard anyone play Chopin’s music with such refinement 
and clearness as his own performance showed. One evening she 
gave him a poem which she had written on Poland, whereupon he 
sat down and improvised with such a wonderful wealth of ideas 
and sentiment that the hostess pressed her hand and said she had 
never heard Chopin play like that. 

Wagner she first met at Dresden in 1843, when ‘* Rienzi” and 
the *‘ Flying Dutchman” had just been brought out. She was 
impressed by “the elegant, mobile figure, the head with its great 
forehead, the keen eye and the energetic lines about the small 
and firmly closed mouth. An artist who sat next to me called my 
attention to the straight, projecting chin, which, as if chiselled 
in stone, impressed a special character on the face.” Nine years 
later Wagner was for the first time a guest at Mariafeld. Hear- 
rived in company with the poet Herwegh. It was through 
Herwegh that Wagner was first introduced to the works of his 
favorite author, Schopenhauer, which Herwegh had brought with 
him to Mariafeld. Wagner fairly devoured them. ‘‘ He and 
Herwegh were astounded at the solution of the world-mystery.” 
They spent much time discussing them, together with such sub- 
jects as alliteration and the Edda poems. At a later period, 
when Wagner was again staying at Mariafeld, he commonly had 
a volume of Schopenhauer in hand when he was not at his work. 
‘No one has penetrated more deeply than I into the spirit of 
this philosopher,” he said to Mrs, Wille. Mrs. Wille frequent- 
ly called on Schopenhauer when he was at Frankfort. “ Do you 
remember,” Wagner said one day to Mrs. Wille, ‘‘ what greeting 
from Schopenhauer your husband once brought me? ‘Tell 
your friend Wagner that I am obliged for the copy of his 
‘* Nibelungen ” which he sent me, but he ought to give up music 
—he is more of a poetic genius. I, Schopenhauer, shall remain 
faithful to Rossini and Mozart.’ Do you suppose,” Wagner 
added, ‘‘that I bore the philosopher a grudge on that account?” 
There was, indeed, little occasion to heed the opinion of aman 
who played the flute and who admired Rossini because he abso- 
lutely disregarded the text of his operas. 

During his ten years’ residence in and near Ziirich Wagner 
did not, according to Mrs. Wille, share the dreary fate of other 
exiles. His fame had preceded him, and ‘‘ everyone felt hon- 
ored to receive a kind word from him.” He did not take much 
part in local musical affairs, but on one occasion he gave a con- 
cert at which selections from his own works were produced, and 
which aroused much enthusiasm among the audience as well as 
the musicians. One old ’cellist remarked that ‘‘ when Ae is with 
us we all seem new men and musicians.” On one occasion Wag- 
ner had accepted an invitation to act as judge at a local contest 
in Wallis; but at the last moment he changed his mind and 
declined. *‘ Wagner did not approve of four-part male choruses,” 
Mrs. Wille remarks, ‘‘exeept for warlike utterances; a chorus 
without female voices seemed unnatural to him.” Such sorrows 
of exile as Wagner did know in Switzerland came entirely from 
the unpromising outlook of his affairs at home. True, his early 
operas were gradually making their way in the German opera- 
houses, but the leading opera-houses—at Vienna, Berlin, 
Munich — where alone they could be satisfactorily rendered, 
were the last. to produce them; and the manner in which his 
own and other operas were commonly rendered always dis- 
gusted and discouraged Wagner. ‘The Vienna authorities 
refused Wagner's offer to write for them a new opera (‘* Die Meis- 
tersinger”), but gave an order instead to Offenbach; while the 
Berlin intendant refused even to see Wagner when he called on 
him! His finances, too, were exceedingly low, and this added to 
A 
Russian princess, enamored of his music, had promised her 


One day he exclaimed to Mrs. Wille: “‘ I am differently organ- 


I cannot be content with a 


Wille retorted 


Liszt suddenly exclaimed prophetically, and in French, as usual 
when he was excited: ‘‘II l’aura! Le million se trouvera.” The 
prediction was fulfilled ; and it was while Wagner resided at Ma- 
riafield with the Willes that the young King of Bavaria dispatched 
a special messenger to find Wagner and bring him to Munich. 
But Wagner had left just two days before without explaining why 
—apparently to make a tour of the German opera-houses. 

He first stopped at Stuttgart, whence he wrote to Mrs. Wille 
that he had attended a performance at the opera which inspired 
him ‘‘ with deadly disgust.” In the next letter, dated May 4, 
1864, he writes to her about the king: ‘‘ You know that the 
young King of Bavaria sent a messenger to find me. To-day I 
was brought before him. He is, alas, so beautiful and sympa- 
thetic, so emotional and delightful, that I am afraid his life must 
fade away in this common world like a divine dream. He loves 
me with the depth and ardor of first love ; he knows all about 
me and understands me like my own soul. He wants me to be 
with him always, to work, to rest, to produce my works ; he will 
give me everything I need; I am to finish my ‘ Nibelungen,’ 
and he will have them performed as I wish. I am to be my own 
unrestricted master, not Kapellmeister—nothing bat myself and 
his friend.” May 26 is the date of another very long letter, in 
which occur these passages : 

In the year when my “ Tannhiuser’’ was first performed (the work with 

which I entered on my new thorny path), in the month of August, when I 
was filled with such an exuberance of creative impulse that I sketched “ Lo- 
hengrin ” and “* Die Meistersinger "’ at the same time, a mother gave birth to 
my guardian angel. At the time when I was finishing my “ Tristan’’ at 
Lucerne, and was making unspeakable efforts to secure permission to live 
on German territory (Baden), and finally, in despair, turned to Paris, there 
to engage in undertakings against which my spirit revolted—at that time the 
youth of fifteen first heard a performance of my “ Lohengrin,’ which moved 
him so deeply that from that date he educated himself by the study of my 
works and writings in sucha manner that he now frankly confesses to his 
surrounding, as to me, that I was really his sole educator and teacher. He 
followed up my career and my troubles, my disagreeable Parisian experi- 
ences, my misfortunes in Germany, and now his sole wish is to have the 
power to show his supreme love for me. The only sore trouble of the youth 
was to comprehend how to secure from his obtuse surrounding this necessary 
sympathy for me. 
Early ia March, of this year, | remember the day, I became convinced that 
any attempt to improve my situation must fail ; openly and defenseless | con- 
fronted all the abominable indignities inflicted on me, when, quite unexpect- 
edly, the King of Bavaria died, and my compassionate guardian angel—con- 
trary to all fate—mounted the throne. Four weeks later his first care was to 
send for me. While 1 was, with your compassionate assistance, draining the 
cup of misery to the dregs, his messenger was already searching for me at my 
empty house in Penzing ; he had to bring the loving king a lead-pencil, a 
pen belonging to me. How and when he found me you know already. * * * 
** He now resides mostly in a small castle in my neighborhood ; in ten min- 
utes the carriage brings me into bis presence. Daily he sends for me once or 
twice, and I always fly as toa beloved. Our intercourse is most delightful. 
Such a thirst for knowledge, such understanding, such reckless eagerness and 
enthusiasm, have never been my happy lot.” 


The king presented him, among other things, with a portrait 
for which he sat expressly for Wagner. In September Wagner 
writes again to his friend : 

Now I have a young king who really loves me ecstatically ; you cannot con- 
ceive what this means. I remember a dream which I had as a youth; I 
d d that Shak was living, and that I saw him and spoke to him 
actually and in person. I have never forgotten the impression which this 
made on me, and which aroused the desire in me to see Beethoven (who, 
too, was no longer among the living). Somewhat similar must be the feel- 
ings of this amiable young man in having me. 
lieve that Iam really his! His letters to me no one can read without aston 
ishment and delight. Liszt remarked that his receptivity, as shownin them, 
was on the same lofty plane as my productivity. Believe me, it is a 
miracle !"” 





He tells me he can hardly be- 


One of the main reasons why Wagner soon found himself sur- 
rounded by enemies at Munich was the belief that he had an 
equally great influence on the king in political matters. But this 
was not the case, for, as Wagner remarked to Wille, the ‘* king 
looked at the ceiling and began to whistle” whenever Wagner 
began to talk politics. Nevertheless, how universal this errone- 
ous belief was is shown by the following extract from the letter 
just quoted. The reference is to Lassalle : 

The unhappy man came to me (through Biilow), just fourteen days before 
his death, to beg me to intercede with the King in behalf of the Swiss Am- 
bassador (Diinniges). (For I am considered simply an omnipotent favorite ; 
the other day the relatives of a female poisoner implored my protection !) 
What de you say tothat? Ihad never before met Lassalle; on this occa- 
sion I disliked him heartily. It was a love affair, prompted purely by vanity 
and false pathos. I recognized in him the type of our prominent men of 
the future, which I must call the Germanic-Jewish. 

Whatever may have been King Ludwig’s eccentricities, it is 
probable that the world would never have seen Wagner's last two 
or three works had it not been for his encouragement and sup- 
port ; and certainly the general appreciation of Wagner’s genius 
would have been retarded a decade or two. This fact invests the 
present correspondence with a double interest. 








...-A correspondent of the London Musical World 
writes from Berlin : 


History repeats itself. The Btilow cause céléére at Berlin had a precedent 
more than a hundred years ago, although Count Hochberg was probably not 
aware of it. The victim of official brutality on that occasion was a person 
even more celebrated than Dr. von Biilow, viz., Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
great philosopher and the author and composer of **‘ Le Devin du Village,” 
an operetta which was immensely popular in its day. The agreement for the 
performing right of this work at the Paris Opera embodied a clause securing 
to the author free entry for life. Later on, when Rousseau raised his mighty 
veice in the cause of Italian versus French opera in favor of the former, and 
ked French comp and singers in somewhat unmeasured terms, a 
storm of antagonism rose against him, and one evening, in 1754, on present- 
ing himself at the Opera he was told that he could no longer be admitted to a 
theatre the performances at which he failed to appreciate. More courteous 
and gentlemanly than Count Hochberg, M. de Neuville, the manager of the 
theatre, admitted that his action was not strictly lawful, but public opinion 
was too strong for him. Public opinion in Berlin, as your readers are aware, 











six hours before the concert began. 


that that would probably cost over a million (francs) ; whereupon 





is all the other way. 
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PERSONALS. 





MCKEE RANKIN AND “ MACBETH ” MuUSIC.—We publish 
in this number a picture of McKee Rankin, under whose auspices 
Edgar Kelley's music to ‘* Macbeth ” will be produced this even- 
ing, at Chickering Hall. Mr. Rankin will appear as Macbeth at 
Niblo’s in the fall, and the music of Kelley is proposed for the 
run of the play at Niblo’s. 

FEININGER.—Car! Feininger is nothing if not persistent. 
He recently treated the Berliners to another dose of his composi- 
tions. On the composers’ evening of the Ist inst., he conducted the 
following of his own works, played by Meyder’s orchestra: Heroic 
overture, *‘ Badenser ;"" Amadia’s song from ‘* Die Rauber,” solo 
soprano, Miss Helen Funk, solo harp, Miss Léffler ; scherzo, en- 
titled ‘‘ Beseechings;" dramatic overture, entitled ‘* Uriel 
Acosta.” 

SULLIVAN.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, despite the failure of 
his ‘‘ Golden Legend,” remained at Berlin to conduct at Kroll’s 
Opera-House the first performance of his “ Patience,” which 
took place on the gth inst., and met with instantaneous success- 
ful recognition. Although the work was given in English and 
sung by English artists, the title of the same has been changed 
from “ Patience” to ‘‘ Sanfthilde.” 


ALBERT.—The “Te Deum” written by the late Prince 
Concert has been selected for performance at the state Jubilee 
service of the Queen of England, It may save sundry ambitious 
composers trouble to state that there is no need to offer to dress 
up the work with modern instrumentation, as a complete score 
for the orchestra exists in the prince’s handwriting. 

SEIDL.—As we predicted, the suit for breach of con- 
tract and damages of $8,000 which Director Angelo Neumann 
instituted against Anton Seidl and Mrs. Seidl-Krauss was de- 
cided in favor of the defendants. Neumann had absolutely no 
case, and the whole charge was, as we said before, simply 
trumped up to help Count Hochberg over his dilemma on ac- 
count of Seidl’s refusing to become court conductor of the Berlin 
Royal Opera-House under conditions distasteful to our great 
Wagner conductor. 

LOUISE.—We learn from good authority that the fourth 
one of Liszt’s piano compositions, entitled ‘‘ Consolations” (the 
one marked with an asterisk), is really the composition of the 
late Queen Louiseof Prussia. A German princess, a grandchild 
of the queen, had heard her play it so frequently that finally she 
learned it by ear, and one day she communicated it to Liszt, who, 
in modernized form, incorporated the pretty salon piece in his 
cycle of * Consolations.” 


RUBINSTEIN.—The well-known piano manufacturer, 
Schroeder, of St. Petersburg, has just put on exhibition all the 
different presents that have so far been bestowed on Anton Rubin- 
stein during his artistic career. Among the most important of 
these is the baton which Mendelssohn gave to the great Russian 
thirty years Rubinstein is reported to cherish plans 
of the establishment of a Russian national opera undertak- 
ing and the building of a new theatre at St. Petersburg to be de- 
voted exclusively to that purpose. 

GROLL.—Miss Emilia Louise Groll, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who was one of the prize pupils of the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati, and afterward studied with Marchesi, and who has been 
winning favors in some of the opera-houses of Italy, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Carl Rosa for a season of English opera, which she 
will enter on May 2 in Gounod’s ** Faust.” 


ago. 


VeRDI.—Among the many honors and titles recently be- 
stowed upon Verdi is the one nominating the maestro ‘‘ honorary 
member of the Agricultural Society of Lombardy.” If this is not 
bucolic, we don’t know what is. 


SAINT-SAENS.—Camille Saint-Saéns, the eminent French 
musician and composer, has met with great success at St. Peters- 
burg, where he recently gave seven concerts and appeared in his 
fourfold capacity of composer, conductor, pianist and organist. 

NiLsson.—Christine Nilsson, under the terms of her 
marriage with Count Miranda, retains absolute control of all her 
A woman has to marry two or three times in order to 
Nilsson was financially 


fortune. 
secure a necessary amount of experience. 
ruined once by an eccentric husband, 

PatTI.—Mr. Edward Irenzus Stevenson gives the fol- 
lowing severe but just 7é¢swméof the Patti season, just closed, 
in last week’s /ndependent - 


Patti is declared to be now making her last, final, ultimate, extremest and 
most supplementary of *‘ farewell’’ appearances. She is supported by a 
small company (chiefly relics of Maplesonianism), from whose membership 
little was anticipated and less is got. The roles wherein she has come before 
us are her time-henored ones of Violetta, Semiramide, Margherita, Lucia— 
and she has added to her repertory, by way of guasi-novelty, Carmen, which 
she essayed with small success last season in London, 

In the very large area of the Metropolitan, Mrs, Patti's voice is swallowed 
up, filtered away toa little stream—lost. Her artistic resources count for 
naught. To hear her thus reminds one of a piping linnet trilling in Trinity 
Church, a mouse warbling in the wainscot. The auditorium that Lilli Leh- 
mann or Marianne Brandt so readily fill, even the least syllable being caught, 
Mrs. Patti is unable to dominate. Her voice this spring shows wear and tear, 
the attacks of inexorable time, much more decidedly than hitherto, Sweet- 
ness is almost altogether wanting ; her low aotes are weak; her high notes 
thin. Of dramatic expression she has possessed little more than a conven- 
tional amount ; to-day she fails to give any sufficient degree to her music, 
Almost all the week she has sung out of key—she, Patti, once the true- 
throated—and in ** Semiramide"’ she flatted continually. Penetrating pure- 
ness of tone is sadly diminished. Her execution is uneven, often almost care- 
less, her runs less fluent, her trill more mechanical, her wonderful cadenzas 
apt te be blurred. 


tillages of stage demeanor, the would-be girlish gait, the affected poses, the 
little simulations of surprise at applause or a bouquet, the thousand little 
mannerisms that were gracefully a part of Patti’s younger self, but which 
are silly ina singer of middle years. Altogether it is best to admit frankly 
that gods and goddesses grow old and fassd¢e, despite the cajoling liars of 
Olympus. Mrs. Patti is no longer a sufficiently youthful, capable and 
enjoyable operatic singer to deserve at all the place she assumes. It is hard, 
but it is true, true as inexorable fate. Concerning the supporting troupe we 
have the benefit of the old and discreditable Italian “ star” system let loose 
upon a suffering city again, to remind us of the former evil days, departed, 
we trust, never to return. 

Antonio Galassi still preserves much of the sonority of his admired bari- 
tone, but uses it rather coarsely and explosively. Mr, Del Puente holds his 
own tolerably—he is still an acceptable singer in almost any Italian troupe— 
saves his voice carefully, and as the dashing 7oreador exhibits almost al) his 
ancient dash and spirit. Mrs, Scalchi is the same taking singer with three 
bad voices. The two tenors, Vicini and Guille, are poor stuff indeed—Guille 
can hardly be heard. If anything is disgraceful it is the scratch chorus; if 
anything more disgraceful than the scratch chorus, it, is surely the scratch 
orchestra ; and the third disgrace is the stage appointing throughout. 

We have not entered into the consideration of Mrs. Patti's Carmen, for it 
is not worth while. It is a feeble dramatic performance, and musically of no 
significance to her fame. We hope that an artist of such deserved fame, the 
last representative of the de/ canto, the charming canary that has recalled for 
us a grove of such nightingales as Persiani, Grisi, Catalani and Maria Mali- 
bran, will either have the good sense not to keep on /arewelling, until one 
longs to point eut the open doer to her, as a host might his ever-going but 
never-gone guest ; or else that she will make her further unnecessary adieux 
where she can be heard and seen in a manner that can be called dignified, if 
not agreeable. 








HOME NEWS. 
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——Prof. Joseph Gegan, for forty-three years leader of the 
choir of the Cathedral at Baltimore, is dead. 


— Route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club: To-day, 
Jacksonville, Ill. ; 28, Quincy ; 29, Galesburg ; 30, Monmouth ; 
May 2, Sterling ; 3, Elgin. 

A testimonial concert to Mark Kaiser, the violinist, 
took place at Grunewald Hall, New Orleans, on Tuesday, April 
26. Mr. Kaiser played De Beriot’s ninth concerto and Leonard's 
“ Fantaisie Militaire.” 

At the thirteenth Peabody recital, Baltimore, last Fri- 
day, Mrs. Dory Burmeister played Schubert's variations in B flat 
major, Floersheim’s ‘‘ Elevation and Gavotte,’’ Chopin’s ballade 
in G minor and Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 12. 


The pretty contralto Miss Agnes Huntington is en- 
gaged to sing in the forthcoming production of Mr. Janotta’s his- 
torical opera, ‘‘ Alidor,” which will have its first representation 
at the Grand Opera-House, St. Paul, in June next. 

A very enjoyable matinee concert complimentary to 
Mr. Frederick Jameson, the well-known tenor, was. given at 
Chickering Hall last Thursday afternoon. The varied and well- 
selected program was well rendered by the concert-giver, assisted 
by Misses Ella A. Earle, soprano; Adelaide Foresman, contralto ; 
Hortense Hibbard, pianiste ; Messrs, Carl Dufft, baritone ; Harry 
Rowe Shelby, organist; Emilia Agramonte, accompanist, and the 
Beethoven string quartet. ‘ 

The announcement was officially made last week that 
the full Boston Symphony Orchestra has been engaged for the 
annual festival of the Worcester County Musical Association next 
September ; also the following soloists: Mrs. Giulia Valda, Mrs. 
Zelie Trebelli, Max Alvary, Max Heinrich and A. E. Stoddard. 
Mrs. Valda and Messrs. Alvary and Heinrich will appear in 
Berlioz’s ‘*‘ Damnation de Faust” and Mr. Stoddard in ‘* Elijah.” 
Negotiations with other artists are in progress. 

Haydn’s “ Seasons’ was produced by the Philhar- 
monic Society, of Montreal, last Wednesday night, and judging 
from the reports and criticisms of the Montreal Gasette and the 
Montreal Daily Herald, the performance was a pronounced: suc- 
cess. The soloists were Miss S. Traubman, soprano, Mr. Jor- 
dan, tenor, and Max Heinrich. Miss Traubman, who made her 
first appearance in Montreal on that occasion, achieved instan- 
taneous success, and was recalled several times. She is a pupil 
of Mrs. Fursch-Madi, the renowned singer. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association this month, at Topeka, was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year are: 


President, William MacDonald, of Lawrence, Kan. 

Secretary and treasurer, Miss Lida Davis, of Junction City.* 

Executive committee, H. E, Schultze, of Kansas City; A. C. Moss, of 
Emporia, and A. W, Sickner, of Wichita, 

Program committee, H. H. Merrill, of Topeka; P. D. Aldrich, of Law- 
rence ; Mrs. A. L. Simpson, Emporia. 

Committee for examination of questions, P. D. Aldrich, William MacDonald 
and A. C. Moss. 























A. F. Koerner has established an amateur orchestra, 
now numbering twenty-six performers, in Norfolk, Va., which is 
said to be doing fine work. One of our exchanges from that city 
remarks, regarding a recent concert of this ‘‘ Caecilia ” orchestra : 
The orchestra played well and showed marked improvement. 
The solo singing was superb, and we mention especially the grand 
aria from the ‘‘ Magic Flute” in which Mrs. Hoyermarin-Koer- 
ner showed herself to be a thorough artist. Her phrasing was 
grand, and her tones in the high register being so easily taken 
that it was marvelous, reaching to high F, with a flute-like clear- 
ness, and was, from a musical and classic standpoint, the gem of 
the evening. Mr. Hoyermann acquitted himself in the ‘* Frei- 
schiitz"’ aria nobly. He sang with a firmness and clear under- 
standing of that most difficult aria. 


Twenty-one years is a good while, and we believe 











It is not pleasing to observe that she has laid aside none of those en/an 








of musical performances ever givenin New York under one direc- 
tor, an exceptional one we all admit in many ways. The twenty- 
first ‘‘ Springtide” is ‘* genuine ” American opera, but for children, 
and will be Mr. Hopkins’s ‘‘ Taffy and Old Munch,” done at the 
Union Square Theatre, with Lander’s orchestra and other full ac- 
cessories such as the work has never had before. The composer 
claims to have originated musicianly and scientific Ainder-oper, and 
bases his claim upon the previous non-existence of any similar 
work whose music was not either adapted from adult operas or 
written without orchestra calculations. In ‘* Taffy and Old 
Munch” the orchestra has the chief burthen of the serious music ; 
there are very few solos for children’s voices and the principal de- 
sign is to show the wonderful variety and beauty of children’s 
choruses. The sixth edition of the libretto has just been pub- 
lished and this is a pretty good evidence of the constant popu- 
larity of this certainly curious little opera. 

——Mrs. Madeline Schiller, who is soon to leave us for a 
trip to Australia, gave the first of two farewell piano recitals at 
Chickering Hall last Friday afternoon. The lady, who is a great 
society favorite, was warmly received by her numerous friends, 
and rendered in technically almost faultness and conceptionally 
more correct than warm or tender manner the following com- 
prehensive, rich and well-chosen program: Etudes, ‘“* Perles 
d’Ecume,” Kullak ; ‘‘ La Campanella,” Liszt ; op. 25, Nos. 7 and 
5, op. 10, No, 12, Chopin; “ Kreisleriana,” Nos, 2, 5 and 8, 
Schumann ; ‘‘ Sonate Appassionata,” op. 57, Beethoven ; ‘‘ Rhap- 
sodie d’Auvergne,” Saint-Saéns ; ‘‘ Lullaby,” Floersheim ; ‘‘ No- 
nellozza,” ‘* Mazurk,” No. 2, Godard ; ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 
No. 2, Liszt. The second and last recital was to take place yes- 
terday afternoon at the very hour this journal goes to press. 
Critical reference to it must therefore be deferred until next 
week, 

——Some of the friends of the gifted composer, pianist 
and teacher, Charles Fradel, recently deceased, arranged a benefit 
concert for the artist’s poor widow, which was given at Steinway 
Hall last Wednesday night, and though not overwell attended 
realized a snug little sum, which, as the Steinways, with their 
customary and well-known generosity, bore all expenses and all 
the artists had volunteered their services, could be handed undi- 
minished to the aged and respected lady. 

We are not in the habit of criticising charity concerts, but while 
giving below the program of the occasion in full without detailed 
comment, we cannot refrain from mentioning the charming and 
accomplished manner in which Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh’s 
readings were given ; the brilliancy and beauty of touch and tone 
with which S. B. Mills rendered his solos and an encore; the 
earnestness and tenderness with which Ferd. Q. Dulcken played 
his late friend’s pretty and graceful compositions, and the skill and 
taste which the blind organist, Armin Schotte, displayed in the 
handling of the Steinway Hall organ. The following was the 
program in full : 


Overture, arranged for organ, “* Belmont and Constanze "’... .W. A. Mozart 
Mr. Armin Schotte. 
Song, * Das Herz am Rhein”’......... Sgueeses ce ndbn esuasben abbas, saat Hill 
Mr. Holst-Hansen. 
Bong, * The Wanderer’... cccces-scoccecs covccenceees seccsocces Schubert 
Miss Tillie Jones. 
Reckation, “A True PIR sched docu cedescpdesocescqestcoces Mark Twain 
Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh. 
Aria,” Dal Raggio,” “Sembenmlde” .ii0 ccc ccccsecceevsccccvctecces Rossini 
Miss Juliette Corden. 

: c, § Sy Masten, 16 Fi, oe cocncetectesdsavsreoessoesses Fred. Chopin 
Piano soli. } Waltz Caprice, in E flat...........000.0..ss00+00eS. B, Mills 
Mr. S. B. Mills. 

Romanza, from;,"* Euryanthe”’..........-..2eeeeeeeeee es C. M, von Weber 
Mr. Henry Koeke. 

Recitation, ** Miss Nell Latine’s Engagement and Wedding’’......... Baker 
Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh. 

Songs... fa, All Souls” Day.’ ......ccccsvccccesscsscccccvcssese cee Lassen 

(4, * The Hedgerose ” (Haiderlislein)............... .Schubert 


Miss Juliette Corden. 


{ a, * Le Reveil du Rossignol,” reverie, in G... | Chien Wedel 


Pee py 4, * Seconde Historiette ” (Scherzo burlesque) ! 
Mr. Ferd. Q. Dulcken. 
Aria, * Figilo Mio. Le Prophate.”’....ccccsccccsccccccee cooes Meyerbeer 
Miss Tillie Jones. 
Quartet, from ** Rigoletto”... ...cscsccsseesceereccesccccccccsscccece Verdi 


Misses Corden and Jones and Messrs. Koeke and Hansen. 

——The two last performances of the Patti troupe at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House were ** Lucia” on Wednesday night, 
and ‘‘ Martha” on Saturday afternoon. Both were attended by 
the most numerous audiences the house ever held, it being as- 
serted that at the matinee not less than $12,500 were taken in, 
and that the total receipts for the short season of six perform- 
ances amounted to $70,000. As for the performances, nothing 
new can or need be said about them. Patti, who was nettled at 
her failure as Carmen on Monday night, outdid herself as Lucia 
on Wednesday night, and it may truly be said that for years she 
has not sung as well as on this occasion. The public went liter- 
ally wild over her, and the consequence, as usual, and as repeated 
at the Saturday matinee, was an encore singing of the now over- 
stale ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Little Guille, as Adgardo, on 
Wednesday night, looked ridiculously out of proportion, and his 
singing was not such as to redeem his stage appearance. The 
rest of the support was on a level with that of former perform- 
ances. 
As was first announced in THE MUSICAL CouRIER of last week, 
arrangements have been made for two further appearances of 
Patti in New York. These will be on May 11 and 13. The first 
will be given up to a repetition of ‘‘ Semiramide,” the second to a 
**mixed” bili, consisting in all likelihood of an act from 
** Linda,” the shadow-dance scene from ‘‘ Dinorah,” and, if Nico- 
lini can be prevailed upon to assume the role of Rhadames, the 





that Jerome Hopkins’s ‘‘ Springtides ” are the longest succession 


Nile scene from ‘* Alda.” 
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—— There will be a May Festival in Nashville under the 
auspices of Francis A. Welter. 


—Musin and Mrs. Trebelli will be here on their return 
from the West in the early part of May. 


——Edmund C. Stanton, director of the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, leaves for Europe to-day. 
——tThe Department of Music of the University of Kan- 
sas is doing some excellent work in the interest of legitimate 
music, 
—Hugo Bialla, for ten years organist of St. Ann’s 
Roman Catholic Church, begins a new engagement next Sunday 
at the Tabernacle Baptist Church, Second-ave,, near Tenth-st. 
He is succeeded at St. Ann’s by a reconstructed choir under Mr. 
A. Cortada, with Mrs. Cortada as organist. It is curious to 
imagine Bialla as organist of a Baptist church, yet such is the 
case. Father Preston, of St. Ann’s, will have the Gregorian 
chant in the future. 
——Last Wednesday’s Chicago 7yzbune stated the fol- 
lowing : 
The Amateur Club enjoyed its sixteenth artists’ recital at Apollo Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, the program being furnished by the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, of Boston, Mr. Ryan gave the solo part of the theme and variation- 
from Mozart’s clarinet quintet with his well-known skill, Mr. Louis Blus 
menberg ‘played two violoncello solos with a perfection of tone and technica 
facility rarely equaled. His pianissimo is especially remarkable, Miss Ryan 
was the vocalist. A Mendelssohn quintet and Beethoven quartet were also 
given. 
——Constanza Donita (Miss Seebass), of New York, has 
just “concluded a contract for three years with Impresario Hoff- 
mann, of Cologne, Germany. This young lady, after singing 
with great success at Turin, Italy and Geneva, Switzerland, dur- 
ing the past season, has now made her début at the Opera, Co- 
logne, creating a perfect furore in Ambroise Thomas’s ‘‘ Mignon” 
on March 31, and again on April 4. The local papers accord the 
highest praise to the debutante both as regards singing and act- 
ing. A cable dispatch announces that Miss Donita again achieved 
a grand success at Cologne on April 21 as Carmen, the celebrated 
tenor, Emil Goetze, appearing as Don José on the same occasion. 


——Some time ago John F. Rhodes, the violinist, bought a 
$1,200 Guarnerius violin from Victor S. Flechter. He paid on 
installments $350, and in the meanwhile accepted an engagement 
with Miss Amy Sherwin to concertize with her in Australia, and 
left on Monday morning for San Francisco, en route. Mr. 
Flechter frequently applied for the balance due him or security in 
its place, but could get no satisfaction from Rhodes. On Thurs- 
day night Rhodes played on the violin at the Amphion concert in 
Brooklyn, and, after he had finished his numbers on the program, 
the violin was attached by order of court. Everything was ar- 
ranged on Saturday prior to his departure, Mr. Flechter having 
received ample security for the balance due him, and Rhodes rode 
away with his Guarnerius. 


——We quote the following from the Boston Beacon : 


The oratorio of ** Emmanuel,” by J. Eliot Trowbridge, was given for the 
second time on Wednesday evening last, at Newton, by the West Newton 
Choral Union, assisted by singers from the Boston Hindel and*Haydn Society 
and Waltham Choral Society. The soloists were Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen, 
soprano; Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto ; Mr. Geo. J. Parker, tenor, and 
Mr. Clarence E. Hay, bass. An orchestra was led by Mr. C. N, Allen, first 
violinist. The performance was d d by the comp . who has reason 
to be gratified at the husiastic of approval with which it was 
received, The work has reached a degree of excellence rarely found in the 
first effort of any composer. Mr. Trowbridge is too modest, too true an 
artist to compare it with the immortal oratorios of the great masters ; yet the 
oratorio of ** Emmanuel” will stand upon its own merits, and there is so 
much init to be c ded it will d diy be added at once to the 
repertoire of choral societies which are not yet able to overcome the difficul- 
ties of Handel, Haydn and Bach. 
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——A matinee musicale was given at Chickering Hall 
last Saturday by Miss Atala Raml¢h, who indulges in the special 
distinction of being ‘‘ Pianiste to his Highness the Khedive of 
Egypt.” Besides this title and the most affected stage manners 
we ever beheld, there was little else to distinguish Miss Ramléh 
as a pianiste. When playing comparatively easy music she ren- 
ders it clearly, though without either sentiment or correct musical 
conception, and when attempting to overcome technical difficul- 
ties the lady, like many others, tries to hide her inability to do 
so by putting down and holding down the pedal, regardless of 
harmonic, or rather inharmonic, effects. Miss Raml¢h’s solo 
numbers were: Air in E minor and caprice de bravoure in A, 
Scarlatti; étude in E major and étude in C sharp minor, Chopin ; 
‘*Spinnerlied,” Wagner-Liszt ; adagio in D. Galluppi; menuet 
in B flat, C. F. E. Bach; gigue in B flat minor, Graun ; valse 
in C sharp minor, berceuse and nocturne in B major, Chopin. 
Besides these pieces she rendered the piano part in the first 
movement from Mendelssohn’s D minor trio and in the Schu- 
mann quintet, in which the string quartet was in the hands of 
Messrs. Gustav Dannreuther, August Roebbelen, Max Schwartz 
and Henry Finze. A very small but rather ostentatious audience 
was present. 








An admirable example of Haydn’s happy power of pay- 
ing a compliment is afforded by the following story, relating to 
Mrs. Billington, of whom Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a portrait 
representing the celebrated vocalist in the character of St. Cecilia 
listening to celestial music. ‘‘ Yes,” said Haydn, upon being 
asked what he thought of the painting, ‘‘it is indeed a beautiful 
picture ; it is just like her, but there is a strange mistake.” 
‘* What is that?” said Sir Joshua. ‘‘ Why,” replied Haydn, 


‘* you have her painted listening to the angels when you ought to 


Symphonic Concert. 

HE sixth and last of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s 
series of Chickering Hall Symphonic concerts was given last 
Saturday night amid the concourse of a large, select and musical 
audience. The special attraction to music lovers and searchers 
after musical novelties was the first performance on this occasion 
of Rubinstein’s sixth and latest symphony, the one in A minor. 
Thrice this new work had been announced for performance, and 
thrice it had been rejected. Theodore Thomas, who had in- 
tended it for one of the Philharmonic concert programs, thought 
it was not worthy of the purpose ; Seidl, who had announced it 
for his last concert, withdrew it in the eleventh hour, after hav- 
ing spent one entire rehearsal in playing it through. The reason 
given by him for such action was that he thought the work a 
counterfeit, and insisted that he was willing to wager that it was 
not a work of Rubinstein's, although his name appears on the 
title-page as the work is ‘‘ too bad.” 

The fact that Seidl is one of the best score-readers in the world 
speaks volumes against his being in earnest with the above asser- 
tion, which must rather be taken as a bluff, for if the symphony 
were so bad as to forestall Rubinstein’s paternity of it, Seidl 
would have known it without first having to play it through with 
the orchestra. What probably scared Seidl, as well as the sa- 
gacious Thomas, not to overlook, last and least, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, were the enormous technical difficulties which the 
score represents, and the comparatively small effectiveness of the 
orchestration, which is really not remarkable throughout the en- 
tire work. Van der Stucken, who is nothing if not ambitious, 
could not be scared by such untoward outward circumstances, and 
even if he had to cut out eight bars in the slow movement because 
his violas could not play them with sufficient ensemble, and 
eight more in the last movement for similar reasons, he was going 
to perform that very symphony that had received the mene tekel 
mark of his colleagues. 

Let us say right here that Van der Stucken was right in his 
estimate of the symphony, as well as of his own abilities as a con- 
ductor and interpreter and of the thoroughness of the composi- 
tion of his orchestra. They played the symphony with spirit, 
vigor, nice shading and, under the circumstances, considerable 
rhythmic precision. The result was a satisfactory rendering of a 
work which, as a whole, deserves a place on any modern sym- 
phony program in the entire civilized world. Of its four move- 
ments the best is undoubtedly the scherzo in C major, which, in 
point of invention, treatment and form, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of a modern symphonic movement. The last movement, 
which offers variations of an interesting kind of two thoroughly 
Russian themes, is very characteristic, but lacking in form. The 
slow movement in E major is pretty, but rather tame, especially in 
orchestration ; and of the thematic material of the first move- 
ment, which is abundant, though not over original, we only like 
the first theme, which is rhythmically pregnant and would lend 
itself well to even more extensive treatment than Rubinstein has 
subjected it to. 

The other orchestral numbers were Mendelssohn’s rather in- 
significant overture in E major entitled ‘‘ Camacho’s Wedding 
Feast” and a ‘‘ Carnival Scene” in D major, by Arthur Bird. 
This latter is not a new work of the talented young American and 
has been heard before in Germany in different cities. It is cleverly 
and effectively scored, but a great drawback to its artistic worth 
is the frequent recurrence of the trivial first and main theme with- 
out either harmonic, rhythmic or orchestral changes. 

The soloist of this concert was the well-known and most excel- 
lent Chicago pianiste, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeissler, who was 
heard in Rubinstein’s D minor concerto and Chopin's andante 
spianato and polonaise in E flat. While the effect of the latter 
was spoiled through a considerably too fast tempo, the perform- 
ance of the concerto was undoubtedly one of the finest we have 
ever heard. The conception and execution of the first and last 
movements were truly electrifying and showed the performer’s 
flawless technic, touch and tone to the utmost advantage, and in 
the slow movement the artiste displayed great poetry of feeling 
and musical sentiment. 

A slip of memory which occurred, despite the fact that the lady 
had her notes before her, came near marring the effect of the last 
movemenf. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeissler elicited deservedly the most 
hearty and genuine applause, and after several recalls she was in- 
duced to add an encore to the Chopin ‘‘ Polonaise,’’ choosing for 
it Schytte’s graceful and dainty etude in D major, which she 
played in a technically perfectly astounding manner, and with the 
utmost nicety and delicacy of tone. 








German Liederkranz. 


HE third and last concert of the season of this 

prosperous society took place at their beautiful hall, in East 
Fifty-eighth-st., last Saturday evening. The fine program at- 
tracted an audience which not only filled the hall, corridors and 
anterooms, but even the stairs were literally packed with a dense 
crowd of humanity. It must be said that the concert itself fully 
justified the eagerness and attention with which the vast assem- 
blage listened to the performance. After the orchestra, under 
Mr. Reinhold L. Herman’s baton, had performed the introduc- 
tion to the opera ‘‘ Loreley,” by Max Bruch, and the introduc- 
tion to the third act of ‘* Lohengrin,” Miss Agnes Huntington 
sang the air from Rossini’s ‘* Cenerentola’ with great effect, and 
as an encore sang a charming little piece in German. Then fol- 
lowed the male chorus, over a hundred strong, who sang Julius 
Rietz’s ‘‘ Morgenlied” and ‘‘ Gute Nacht, ihr Blumen,” by C. 
Isemann, in perfect style. 


little speech, first in German and then repeated in English, in- 
formed the audience that Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, who was to 
have played Liszt’s E flat concerto, was detained in Pittsburgh 
on account of indisposition, and that in her place Miss Fanny 
Bloomfield would play Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, with or- 
chestra. Miss Bloomfield,’being very heartily received by the 
audience, then played the concerto in magnificent style, being 
enthusiastically encored and playing a charming little piece in 
response. Then Mr. Anton Schott sang the ‘* Wanderlied,” by 
Robert Schumann, and ‘‘ Hoch, Deutschland, herrliche Sieges- 
braut,” creating an immense furore by his masterly rendition. 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Athalia,” for full chorus and orchestra, elosed 
the concert. The solos were sung by Misses Ida Klien, Fanny 
Hirsch and Agnes Huntington and the connecting recitations were 
spoken by Dr. H. Senner. Although the work itself is of some- 
what antiquated style, yet it does not lack in very effective num- 
bers, and was rendered effectively, the soloists all doing splendidly 
and the whole performance being received with great enthusiasm. 
Taking it in all, it was one of the finest and most enjoyable con- 
certs ever given by this great and prosperous society. 





FOREICN NOTES. 





....The City Council of Paris recently voted 5,000 frs. 
as a subvention to Pasdeloup’s popular concerts. 

....Verdi’s “ Otello” will be produced at the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna, on or about October 4. Conductor, Hans 
Richter. 

...-In the beginning of August Wagner’s early opera 
** Die Feen” will be produced at Munich, with Miss Nessler and 
Mr. Mikorey in the chief parts. 

....The Richter concerts, at London, are now officially 
fixed to take place May 2,'9, 16, 23, June 8, 13, 20, 27, and July 
4, at St. James’s Hall. Mr. Vert is manager, the suit of Franke 
v. Chappell and Vert having been decided against Mr. Franke. 


....Encouraged by the success of “ Die Walkiire,” it is 
announced that the directors of the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels will give ‘‘Siegfried” next season, and the ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold” and ‘‘ Gétterdammerung” during the season of 1888-9. 


.... Verdi has completely broken off ail negotiations with 
the directors of the Paris Grand Opera regarding the represeata- 
tions of his ‘‘ Otello” there next season. The maestro declares 
that the great Paris institute does not possess a prima donna to 
whom he would like to trust the impersonation of Desdemona. 


..-.Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland will edit the supplement to 
Sir George Grove's dictionary. His task bids fair to be a heavy 
one, and as the omissions in the body of the work are both nu- 
merous and important, it is expected that this supplement will 
monopolize at least an additional volume of the average size. 

.... The musical societies of Rome are preparing a grand 

demonstration in honor of Verdi on the occasion of the repre- 
sentation of ‘*‘ Otello.” The work is expected to have a lengthy 
run in Milan, so that the chances of hearing it in London or 
Paris this season are very distant. A Russian version is to be 
given in St. Petersburg next winter. 
.... There is some chance of a concurrent representation 
of ‘‘ Oberon” in the two lyrical theatres of Paris. M. Carvalho 
is actively preparing for the original English version of Weber's 
romantic work, newly translated by Messrs. Jules Barbier and Phil- 
ippe Gille, at the Opéra Comique ; and at the Grand Opéra it is 
intended to produce a new version by Victor Wilder, with the 
late Sir Julius Benedict’s recitatives. 


...«The twice-delayed “Proserpine” of M. Camille 
Saint-Saéns was produced with signal success at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris recently. The new opera is in fouracts, 
There is no overture, save an instrumental prelude of a few 
measures only, and, on the other hand, there is a brief Zintro- 
duction to the second act and an orchestral interlude between the 
third and last acts. It is needless to say that nothing of dra- 
matic interest in the piece is sacrificed to the conventional de- 
mands of music. The costumes have been scrupulously repro- 
duced from the period of the Italian Renaissance. One notable 
innovation is the omission of the ballet, which has Sbeen the 
béte noire of so many conscientious composers of French opera. 
How M. Saint-Saéns has been able to prevail over the managers 
in this respect is a wonder. 

..+-Jubilee performances are to be given throughout Ger- 
many of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ on the occasion of the one 
hundredth anniversary of that operatic masterpiece, which occurs 
on October 29. Efforts are, in the meantime, being used in vari- 
ous quarters to purge the work of the numerous inaccuracies 
which have crept into the score in the course of time, and to ar- 
rive at a representatien as near as possible in accordance with the 
composer’s intentions, An interesting communication on the sub- 
ject from the pen of Prof. Gustav Engel, published in the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung, points out, infer alia, that in the finale of the 
opera, from the appearance of the statue of the Commendatore to 
the end of the work, three trombones are a regular portion of the 
orchestra, whereas in the original score written by Mozart himself 
(in the possession of Mrs. Pauline Viardot Garcia) those trom- 
bones do not appear. It is a fact that when the opera was first 
produced in Prague, under Mozart's personal direction, he wrote 
out on a sheet of music-paper the music for the three trombones. 
The late Julius Rietz declared that he has seen this sheet of 
music, but no one knows what has become of it. Engel is of 








have represented the angels listening to her.” 


Mr. William Steinway then ascended the stage and in a neat 


the opinion that, while the oboes and bassoons form a very suit- 
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able accompaniment for what is intended to be the hollow and 
weird voice of the Commendatore’s ghost, the effect is marred by 
the loud trombones, which also nearly extinguish what ought to 
be the decisive expression of the trumpets in the closing passage 
of the dialogue between Don Giovanni and the statue. On the 
other hand, in favor of the trombones, there is the universal 
practice, and the fact that in the autograph score Mozart himself 
wrote music for three trombones as accompaniment to the words 
of the statue in the churchyard scene. Professor Engel proposes 
that a mixed jury of musicians and accomplished amateurs should 
decide whether the trombones should be retained or discarded. 
Among other questions likely to be finally settled on the occasion 
of the forthcoming celebration will also be that of the uniform 
adoption by German theatres of whichever may be considered the 
best German rendering of Da Ponte’s libretto, the original ver- 
sion, still in use at many operatic establishments of the Father- 
land, being an altogether unworthy and, in many respects, gro- 
tesquely absurd production. 








New Music. 
HE Chicago Music Company sends us the follow- 
ing musical productions, all from the pen of Emil Liebling: 
PIANOFORTE, 


Gavotte Moderne (1879) 
Florence, Valse de Concert (1880) 
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Pon Pallet, ccherse (00S e) ccc scccccve socosscce seccescssescevecsesse Op. 17 

Album Taal (96Bs) .06000cevcccsccces ccs cueccceneres eset cevecscvscess Op. 18 
VOCAL ; 

Adieu, Words by Cowper (1880)... ......0.cceesee cues gontece: senes Op. 14 


In a rapidly growing country, where the process of history- 
making is a diurnal affair, it may seem a little like delving into 
antiquity to pen a critical notice of musical works published five 
or six years ago; these five compositions, however, carry their 
own raison d'étre, and being really good do not become old. 

The ‘‘ Gavotte” is a well-written morceau, with melodious and 
pleasant themes. The phrases are logical, and there is no pad- 
ding. This is more commendable than the casual reader would 
at first imagine. 

The ** Valse de Concert” is an admirable composition and full 
The themes are most attractive and the treat- 
ment skillful. The coda is especially neat, and, indeed, there is 
not an unworthy or useless note from the introduction to the final 
bar. This is high praise, but it is entirely merited. 

The ‘‘ Feu Follet” is a little more commonplace, and the com- 
poser will perhaps forgive us for saying that it is below his level. 

The *‘Album Leaf” is a dainty little thing, with many har- 
monic surprises. It is not entirelv satisfactory, for one cannot 
avoid feeling that the author should have given a little more scope 


of easy grace. 


to his ideas. 

“ The Adieu” is a very pretty song in 9-8 time, with a care- 
tully written accompaniment. The theme is not very original, 
but the musicianly character of the composition is very winning. 

We take this occasion to say that Mr. Liebling has done some 
exceedingly good work, and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that he can do even better in the future. 

In Elite Edition,” published by J. O. von 
Prochazka, of New York, we find a very quaint and pretty ‘* Nor- 
disch"’ (op. 49, No. 2), by Carl Venth. The harmonic transitions 
are certainly odd, but they are very attractive, and we should be 
pleased to see the other six numbers of Mr. Venth’s series. 

From New Orleans we receive three vocal works composed by 


the ‘* American 


Mr. F. E. Kitziger, for the use of the Catholic Church. They 
are 

Gowers, Belted cosvqseccccvecsvsteccesvesencees vepsesses cma. beee 
O Salutaris. Trio.. $00000.s Sendo coscareeees geneehensppenenyenes S. A. B. 
Veul Goanter, Chases. weocvecsccessvcccctasocscvesectasossvoscsousves 





There is something very agreeable about these compositions— 
notably the first two—and it is evident that Mr. Kitziger has the 
real musical instinct, His themes are pleasing and his trio work 
is very neatly done; perhaps the highest encomium that we can 
give is the simple statement that the works are in no sense manu- 
factured, but seem perfectly natural and unforced ; the chorus is 
the least meritorious of the three, and Mr. Kitziger would do 
well to suppress it. This he could easily do, for he is his own 
publisher. 

We deeply regret our inability to praise the following singular 
affair 
co0n © e0nceseveseceseene H. B, Fabiani. 

Grand choral march for pianoforte, with or without words. 
John F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C. 
This truly delectable production must be heard to be appreci- 


** Forward, Columbia’’..... ....... 


ated, and it is really difficult to decide whether one will prefer it 


‘*with or without words.” The words are rampant spread- 
eagleism, and the music is—well, perhaps it is as well to refrain 
Mr. Fabiani may have meant 
well, for it has been noticed that unsuccessful endeavors are 
frequently founded upon good intentions. Mr. Fabiani has dedi- 


** Mrs. President Grover Cleveland,” whoever 


from giving our honest opinion. 


cated his effort to 


that lady may be. 


An Amusing Incident. 

N the occasion of a visit to Annapolis, Md., lately, 

¢ guided by curiosity to hear the United States Naval Acad- 
emy Band, I walked through the grounds of that institution. 

At about eleven o'clock A.M. I noticed what appeared to me at a 
distance to be a bunch of marines, standing or loafing about the 
upper gate of the academy, which, on closer investigation, proved 
to be the members of the Naval Band, but in such hideous uni- 
forms that had there been no instruments in sight they might 
have been taken for some group of mountebanks, and even with 














the addition of brass instruments they more resembled a full-at- 
tended New York mud-gutter band or Coney Island sheet-iron 
outside band than one of the musical organizations of which our 
government boasts. 

The day was intensely cold, the thermometer registered about 
10° ; of course entirely too cold to use brass instruments for out- 
door performance ; so, in view of this fact, information to that 
effect was sent to the officer in charge of the band—Belknap, by 
name. Mr. Belknap thought differently. So came the answer, 
** No excuse will be taken ; you must play.” I can picture the 
young officer, rolled up in comfort, reclining before a blazing 
fire in his quarters, fairly swelling with importance and author- 
ity (perhaps that of an ensign). In trudged the band by twos ; 
they marched shivering and shaking to the band-stand, which, 
by the way, is so situated as to catch the ‘‘ gentle zephyrs 
of winter” from ‘‘all quarters at one time.” The band assumed 
their positions, the number was announced—a simple quickstep ; 
the bandmaster posed with uplifted baton. A pause ; then down 
it came, and there followed a most terrific, unearthly how! of 
misshapen harmony. It lasted but a moment ; then a moment of 
sublime peace, during which the surprised bandsmen examined 
their instruments. Then came the result—doors were hastily 
opened, officers came hurriedly thence, marines grasped their 
muskets, expecting they knew not what ; messenger was seen ap- 
proaching, who announced that Mr. Belknap ordered that they 
stop at once and depart, he cared not whither. Again the march 
by twos was taken up and not a word spoken until the gate was 
reached. Mr. Belknap was heard to say that had he believed it was 
done intentionally he would have compelled them to remain and 
blow until their instruments were ‘‘ thawed out.” ODAKIM. 








Communication. 
Editors Musical Courier + 
OU have placed the profession under obligations by your 


illustrated exhibition of the “ Kindergarten Music System”’ in Tue 
Musica Courier of April 20. 


I, for one, was particularly “ struck ‘’ by the cut marked Example 8, which - 


reminded me vividly of the optical impressions received once upon a time in 
early youth, when, in learning to skate, I was badly “cut” by being “‘struck”’ 
upon the back of the head by the frozen surface of the lake on which I was 
practising. WhatI then saw I had never since seen even approximately 
represented, until the aforesaid Example 8 met my eye! 

A story went the rounds some time since, concerning the inventor of an im- 
proved potato-bug exterminator and a farmer to whom he had sold a bottle 
of his preparation. As the inventor was moving on the farmer called out 
afterhim: ‘ Oh, I say, how am [to use this stuff?’’ To which the inventor 
replied, ** Catch the bug, squeeze open his mouth and put half a drop on 
the tip of his tongue, and he will be a dead bug.” 

“Why,” shouted the indignant farmer, **I could step on him in half the 
time !"’ 

** Well,”’ said the inventor, as he hastily took his departure, *‘ that is a 
good way, too!” 

Now, are we teachers according to the old method of notation, to under- 
stand that the inventor of the new Kindergarten notation will not admit as 
much in reference to the system he offers to replace. 

Yours interestedly, X. Y. Z. 

P. S.—A composer friend informs me that the phenomenon portrayed in 
Example 8 is a very familiar one in this latitude. He has frequently observed 
it while returning home late on nights when the street lamp-posts are shaky. 





BinGHamrTon, April 24, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
OU will greatly oblige me by correcting in your next issue 
my misstatement in claiming to own three editions of Beethoven's 
I should have said three editions of different parts of Beet- 
Thanking you for the valuable information and for this 
Most respectfully, 
Witt E. Wuire. 


complete works. 
hoven's works. 
correction, I remain, 








Boston Cossip. 


HE song recitals of Anton Schott at Steinert Hall and of 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel at the Meionean last week were 
largely attended and pleased immensely. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra had a good house in Philadelphia last 
week, one paying and one losing house in Baltimore, and an attendance of 
650 people at the Washington concert. Persons who desire to communicate 
this week can address Mr. C, A. Ellis, Southern Hotel, St. Louis, where that 
gentleman will be on Friday and Saturday. 

Dexter Smith will leave on his annual European trip in June. 

Mrs. Fanny Kellogg, the soprano, and Mr. Listeman, the violinist, will be 
the leading soloists at the musicai festival at Winnipeg, Man., this summer. 
Both artists will appear in Northwestern cities in concerts which will take 
place in June and July. 

Madeline Schiller will supplement her New York piano recitals with three 
to take place here before her departure for Australia, 

* Ruddygore”’ is a big success here, and Stetson is making money out of 
it. Weare nearer England than New York is. 

Arthur Sullivan's ** Golden Legend” will be produced here by the Ora- 
torio Society on May 8. Soloists: Soprano, Mrs. Gertrude Luther ; con- 
tralto, Miss Gertrude Edmunds ; tenor, Mr. Jules Jordan, and baritone, Mr. 
J. H. Wilson. 

The commonplace musical criticisms in the Boston Hera/d continue to 
weary intelligent Bostonians, Since THe Musicat Courisr has exposed 
Mr. F. Presentation Bacon’s stupid ignorance on musical matters he has at 
least granted us a partial respite by abolishing the constant reiteration of his 
second name. How curious it is that a paper such as the Hera/d, which 
always gives full, complete and detailed accounts of the highest finish on 
such subjects as murder, assault, arson, embezzlement, forgery, suicide, per- 
jury, corruption, robbery, slugging contests, &c., does not pay equal atten- 
tion to musical criticisms? Probably the paper cannot afford to neglect these 
great departments. 

Mrs, Max Bachert’s (Fanny Kellogg) last of a series of successful recep- 
tions takes place to-day at the Hotel Brunswick. 

John K. Paine was delighted with Anton Schott’s singing at the recitals 
They were financial successes; the Steinerts handed Schott a 
Schott 


last week, 
check representing a handsome sum at the end of the second recital. 
expected to lose money. 

Adamowski made a hit at a private musicale last week in Washington. 

One of the coming theoretical and scientific musicians in this town, and a 
modest one at the same time, is Thomas Tapper. Look out for him ; he has 
an analytic mind and he is a student. 

If any summer concerts takes place this season in Music Hall Adolph Neu- 
endorff will conduct them. The scheme may be killed by the prohibition 
and temperance element here, which is opposed to such a combination as 











Offenbach, Sullivan and Gambrinus. Some of these good but not over-far- 
seeing people were originally opposed to any kind of music. 
Seats for Patti so-called operas this week are $6. 
President Lavallée, of the Music Teachers’ National Association, may be 
in New York on association business this day (Wednesday). 
PrgrRePont DU MonTMORENCI. 





Texas. 
Tver, Tex, April 19. 
YLER is a little northeastern town of Texas, containing 
about seven thousand inhabitants, but Tyler is ambitious. Tyler is 
cultured, and nothing will do Tyler but an opera company out of Tyler mate- 
rial, capable of doing standard operas. Here's the announcement : 

Last night at the Alberson Opera-House the Tyler Amateur Opera Com- 
pany was organized, with T. N. Jones, president; G. B, Willis, secretary 
and treasurer; S. S. Frankenfield, late of the Stetson Opera Company, of 
New York, stage manager, and Boswell Stirling, musical director, The pur- 
pose of the organization is to produce from time to time standard operas. 
Great interest is felt in the organization, Santa Anna. 





Toledo. 
Totepo, Ohio, Apri! 17. 
HE Easter music in the various churches here was very 
good. The weather being very fine on that day the churches were 
attended by thousands of people. 

The organization of the Bennett English Opera Company a few months 
ago has been hed with iderable interest by our musical people. This 
company consists of Mr. Bennett, who is the musical director, and E. L, 
Southard, a young attorney of this city, who is the manager and financial 
backer, having a few thousand dollars at his disposal, which he will probably 
dispose of before he is aware of it. This professional company intends to 
play only in the smaller places in the State of Ohio, Toledo, Columbus and 
Dayton being probably the largest cities which it will visit, the Interstate 
Commerce law having seriously changed the aspect of their plans of visiting 
the various States. The org of this professional company was due 
to the local fame which Mr. Bennett achieved in presenting “* Fra Diavolo”’ 
with an amateur company last February. Most of the material of this new 
company consists of outside talent, Mr, Bennett, being unable to secure those 
who took part in “ Fra Diavolo”’ above mentioned, with the exception of 
Thompkins and Bert St. John. Miss Nellie Goodwin, of Toledo, one of his 
former pupils, is also one of the principals. Miss Marie Burton, Mr. John 
Reed, formerly with the Hess Opera Company, M. B. Delahunt and George 
Traverner, the latter formerly with the Ford Opera Company, comprise 
the principal people of this new company. 

With this bination of professional and talent the company 
opened at Wheeler’s OperatHouse with a four-nights’ engagement, com- 
mencing Wednesday, April 14, including a Saturday matinee. The operas 
given were Balfe’s ** Bohemian Girl’’ and Gilbert and Sullivan's * Pirates 
of Penzance.” ‘ Fra Diavolo’’ was also publicly announced, but not given, 
as some of the pr'ncipals did not know their parts. The performances were 
characterized by a lack of unity and smoothness both in singing and acting. 

H, E, 

















Music in Baltimore. 


Bactimorg, April 22, 1887. 
USICAL matters have been quite lively here of late. 
It seems as if the people who manpage the divine art in this city and 
abroad want us to lay in a good stock to last for the coming dull summer 
season, Mr. Gericke, with his excellent orchestra, gave two concerts 
on April 20 and a1. The programs, it must be admitted, were rather col- 
orless. The first night brought us the ‘“* Oberon Overture,” Beethoven's 
violin concerto, played by Mr. Kneisel in masterly style, the *‘ Largho” by 
Handel, and the Fifth Symphony. Everybody in the orchestra, as well as in 
the audience, which on that night, I am sorry to say, was not numerous, 
seemed to be if good trim, and the concert was a success in every way. The 
second concert, which was played before a crowded house, had the following 
program: Symphony No. 1, Schumann; “ Chefaro senza Euridice,” from 
Gluck’s “ Orpheus,”’ sung by Mrs. Hastreiter with good voice and effect ; 
concerto in E flat, by Liszt, splendidly played by Miss Aus der Ohe, and 
**Danse Macabre,” Saint-Saéns and overture to “ Tannhduser,’ Wagner, 
The playing of the orchestra was rather slovenly that evening, accidents 
happening all the time, and cues being missed frequently. On the whole, 
the orchestra’s visit was welcome and everybody hopes to hear Mr. Gericke 
and his band again next >eason. 

The Germania Maennerchor gave their third concert on Wednesday, with 
the following program: Overture, ** Prometheus,” Beethoven; ‘** Lieb und 
Stirb,”’ male chorus, by Baur ; adagio for 'cello solo, by Bargiel, played in ex 
cellent style by Mr, R. Green ; * Song of Fate,” for mixed chorus, by Brahms; 
the 23d Psalm, for female voices, by Schubert ; the terzet from the second 
act of ** Tell;’’ prelude to ** Tovelille,”” by Hamerik, and ** How an Itinerant 
Horn-Player Blew Himself into the Possession of a Country,”’ for male 
chorus and orchestra, by the young and talented American composer Tem- 
pleton Strong. The program was well rendered throughout. It was the 
best concert which the Maennerchor, which is under the direction of Mr. W, 
Edward Heimendahl, has offered to its members. 

Next week the Oratorio Society will give their second large concert and 
will produce Bruchs's cantata, ** The Lay of the Bell.”” On May athe Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Mr. Heimendahl's direction, will give a concert at 
the Academy of Music for the benefit of two charitable institutions, A vol- 
unteer chorus of over 200 voices, selected from the members of the Oratorio 
Society, will take part in the concert, and will, among others, produce Beet= 
hoven’s choral fantasy. On May 6 Pattiis expected. The prices for tickets, 
$7, $6 and $5, are rather high for Baltimoreans and the manager will most 
likely keep the bulk of them in the box-office. 

For the coming Saengerfest definite arrangements have not yet been made, 
The question who is to be the conductor has been treated in the most mys 
terious manner, Some say Mr. Frank, of the Arion, is elected, Some say 
he is not, Whether this be so or not it seems to me that Mr. Frank is hardly 
the man for the post. Although a good man in his way, everybody knows 
that he is not an educated musician, and before taking up music as a profes- 
sion was working at an honorable trade. It seems to me that the music come 
mittee ought to be very careful in the selection of the leader, as the success 
or failure of the Saengerfest will largely depend on who is going to conduct it. 

Hans Suick, 

[There is one man and musician and conductor in Baltimore 
who should conduct the concerts and choruses at the great Saen- 
gerfest which is to take place in Baltimore in 1888. We refer, 
of course, to Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl. From what we are 
cognizant of, Mr. Frank should not even be considered for a post 
of such responsibility, one which requires such knowledge and 
erudition, as well as experience, in musical matters on a large 
scale. That festival must be conducted by a man musically 
prominent, otherwise the visiting singing societies may carry 
away with them some poor impressions of the Baltimore singing 
societies. Take Heimendahl, if you can secure him.—EpiTors 
MusIcav Courier. | 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address aro East Tenth Street, New York. — 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York, 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo, W. Corny, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York. 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 

150 East 8and Street, New York. 

MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 



































FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocar CuLturg. 
Address “THe FLoripa,’ 
or care of ontoune Hall, New 


ALBERT MORRIS KAGBY, 
Piano Inst) uctior., 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacner, 
2a1 East 18th Street. 





t Second Avenue, 
ork, 





New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 


ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 


FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


~<»——- CHARTERED IN 1865.4——_¢@ 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 





This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, which contains a musical lexicon 
and other valuable information, will be sent free on 
application. 








J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAYV HALL, New Vork. 
MISS DORA BECKER 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Witttam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 











C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 


Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America. 123 est 39th 
Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVA TORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Curcaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
G22 Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Factemes to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid dev t and education 
of the voice. 193 West oth Street, New w York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repeictas. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York. 

















CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warps, ey tne 
271 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianists AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 
MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
vre Fifth Avenue, City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courter, 25 
East rath Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 

















Mr. ad Mrs. MCKEE RANKIN 


Beg to announce the 
FIRST RECITAL 
In New York of the 


ENTIRE ORIGINAL MUSIC 


—TO=— 


“MACBETH,” 


BY MR. 
EDGAR S. KELLEY. 


To be rendered with a 


GRAND ORCHESTRA AND 80L0 CHORUS 


Under the Direction of Mr. 
FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


—AT— 


CHICKERING+ HALL, 
Wednesday Evening, April 27, 


As a preliminary to the Spectacular Production of the 
tragedy by Mr. Rankin at Niblo’s Garden, 
this city, October 31st next. 


*,* Reserved Seats for the Recital now on sale at 

Chickering Hall, and at Scuusertn’s, 23 Union Square. 
UNDER THE BUSINESS DIRECTION OF 

CHANLE™ MacGEAcCHY, 


General Manager of Mr. and Mrs. McKee RanKIN's 
productions. 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 











Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the pontent Triumph in Violin Making. 


LONDON, . PRILADELT UIA. 1876. 
NEW vonk, 1853. Not competing.) 
PA RIS, AMSTERDAM. 1883. 


WE iSTON, ss | GREATEST SUCCESS | 


} NICE, 1883-1884. 
BALTIMORE, } 
{ 


LONDON, 
- we NS, 
ret 1870, Wherever Exhibited. NEW ORLEANS, 188-188 


(Not competing.) 
VIENNA, 1873. J 


LONDON, 1885. 
ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Norse.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


= WEBER 


PLAIN OS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


4+NEW + YORK.+ 
BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ate. cor. Jackson St., Chicago. 




















MANUFACTORIES: 








121,123,125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+NEW + YORK.+ 


C.A. SMITH & CO. BALL’ 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAGO. 











THE 





K | P} 
BONED WITH KABO. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, E. 
Furscu Map, Emma Stergacnu and others, the 
b | greatest livi Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 


n 
| ard endorse them as the most comfortable and most 


| suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathin 
az on, . fl g- 


| Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 
If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
| 
ry | | 
| 
G | 


respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 


them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


CORSETS 








unsoiled. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


JULIUS BAUER & CD. 


+PIANOS+? 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 












WHITNEY & CURRIER’S | HIGHEST STANDARD © EXCELLENCE. 
PALACE OF MUSIC, THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


TOLEDO, COHIo, 


Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 














643, 645 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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* THE MUSIC TRADE. ®& 














PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. 376. 





Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 





Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH. 
Three Months 820,00 Nine Months. ..... ... ... 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months..... . 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. Mm. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1887. 








Mar Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


A. BLUMENBERG, 








HERE is a big move on the tapis on the part of one 
T of the leading piano houses in the country. It may 
be far-reaching in its results and it may not. Whatever 
the results may be, we convey to the firm our most 
distinguished consideration, linked with the hope that 
the shadows of all the parties concerned may never grow 
less and the business of some of them expand with more 
than usual velocity. 


S 


man of an act which was of a nature we did not care to 


- 
OME time ago a nurse-girl in the employ of Mr. 
Horace Waters, Jr., Brooklyn, accused that gentle- 


publish in these columns for various reasons, the first of 
which was our knowledge that the girl’s charge was not 
true. The case was tried before Judge Van Wyck in 
Brooklyn, and as a matter of course Mr. Waters won it 


and the jury exonerated him completely. It turned out 
ve one of the ordinary cases of blackmail, which are 
becoming alarmingly frequent. 

We were congratulating ourselves that the matter was 
dropped when, lo and behold, an indecent sheet not only 
referred to it, but charged Mr. Horace Waters, Sr., an 
old gentleman over seventy years of age, and who has 
been afflicted with the loss of a most charitable and de- | 
voted wife, with a crime which was never perpetrated. 
[here is nothing more to be said about this than an ex- 


to | 


pression of pity that some men exist in every community 
who are absolutely callous to every sentiment of ordi- | 


nary decency. 
M R. JOHN E. HALL, the Chicago and Western rep- 
resentative of THE MusICAL COURIER, arrived 
in this city, from his headquarters, 148 State-st., Chicago, 
on Monday morning. Mr. Hall is here on important 
trade affairs in connection with the present operation of 
the Interstate Commerce law and its relations and effects 
upon the piano trade West and East. He will probably 
visit every piano and organ manufacturing firm in the 
East, and we have no doubts that, after a careful survey 
of the field and an exchange of ideas with the firms, we 
will be able to effect some benefits for the trade with the 
ts return to Washington from the 


commission oni il 
South 
Pradstreet’s report of last Saturday says that there ex- 


ists a vast diversity of opinion on the part of merchants | 





and shippers in reference to the law, and it seems to be} 
interpreted in various forms and manners. There seems 


to be a difference of opinion among many houses in this | 


trade, but this does not affect our purposes in the prem- 
ises. With the personal assistance of Mr. Hall we may 
be able to accomplish considerable before the end of | 





The Musical Courier. * "=: | 


| Piano, Organ and Music Trades Fournal, and also 
| a proficient pianist, pupil of Dr. Hans von Biilow, 


| firm Rud. Ibach Sohn (Barmen), 13 Hamsell-st., London, 


| Bacon. 


| battled so vigorously for years. 


| original Raven, and was not a member of the firm of 


| increasing. 


| cess achieved by these tuners justifies the confidence with which 


| of American makers who intend sending their instru- 
| ments to the forthcoming American Exhibition to be 
| held in London and opened in May next. Mr. Wertheim 


| exhibitions, including the last Crystal Palace Interna- 


next month, all of which will be presented to our readers 


in these columns. 
equa bateh alibi 


requests us to state that his services are at the disposal 


gave a series of piano recitals at all the recent London 


tional and the late Inventions Exhibition, having per- 
formed most successfully on the Lipp concert grand 
(Stuttgart), the Schiedmayer Soehne and the Rud. Ibach 
concert grands at the above exhibitions. Reference to 
Ellis Parr & Co., agents for Schiedmayer Soehne, 16 
Long-lane, London, E. C.; Mr. Klinker, agent for the 


E.C, Letters relative to engagements to be addressed 
Ernst Wertheim, office of the Pano and Organ Fournail, 
14 Bartholomew-close, London, E. C., England. 








STEINWAY IN INDIA. 


ESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS have just received 
the following Indian postal card, via Brindisi: 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York, U.S. A.: 

Dear Sirs: I feel that I ought to tell you how much we 
prize your piano. It has been tuned but once since we came to 
this country in 1883, and, so far as I can see, is just as good 
as when we got it in 1876. I would not take $1,000 for it if I 
could not get another like it. All my daughters play and 
would hardly know what to do without it. You are doing 
grand work in giving such grand instruments to the music- 
Wishing you still greater success, 

Yours very truly, 
B. D, Wyckorr. 





loving world, 


SupatTuee, Panjab, India, 
March rsth, 1887. 





NO ALLUSION TO FRANCIS 
BACON. 


REFERENCE to the failure of Thomas Raven casts 

a shadow upon the old and respected name of 

Raven & Bacon, a name which has stood for the past 

fifty years without a taint in the pianotrade. This slur 
is unjust and has no foundation in fact. 

The firm of Raven & Bacon dissolved in 1871; about 
that time Mr. Richard Raven, the senior partner, died. 
The business has since been continued by Mr. Francis 
Bacon, who is the only successor of the firm of Raven & 





, 


The use of “late Raven & Bacon” by parties in 
Twenty-third-st. was an imposition on the community, 
and an example of the “bogus piano” which we have 
The success of the new 
Francis Bacon upright does not look as if the old name 
of Raven & Bacon was to be allowed to “go down in 
disrepute.” The Raven who failed was a nephew of the 


Raven & Bacon at the time of its dissolution. 


Blind Piano Tuners. 

HE following has just appeared in the interests of 
the Perkins Institution of the Blind, Boston : 

In spite of a very generous and enthusiastic notice and support 





of the Boston press, many readers are yet at of the mar- 
velous success attained in equipping the blind and brain for 
competition with the seeing. It is well known that what is lost 


to the blind in seeing is made up to them in acuteness of hearing. 
While other avenues are closed to them, that of piano tuning 
opens wide and promises success. Among its other advantages, 
Perkins Institution affords every opportunity to the competent to 
learn piano tuning. The course is from eight to ten years. Dur- 
ing this time they treat pianos as the anatomist does his subjects, 
till they learn every pin, string and screw in pi mechanism. 
Beside this they are given a scientific education in all depart- 
ments of acoustics, and are made practical musicians at the same 
time. The success of graduates in this department puts to rest 
forever the question whether the blind can become practical 
tuners. It must now be very generally known that all the pianos in 
the public schools in Boston are tuned by blind men—this institu- 
tion having been awarded the contract annually since June, 1877. 
The number of pianos tuned in Boston by the blind is each year 
The generosity of Boston people has made it possi- 
ble to thoroughly prepare young men for this work, who now ask 
only an opportunity of showing their skill. The degree of suc- 


they solicit an increasing patronage, That the work done by 
these tuners is in no way inferior is abundantly attested by recom- 


this city and elsewhere. Orders sent to 37 Avon-st. or the 
institution at South Boston will receive prompt attention. 


While every person necessarily sympathizes with the afflicted 
blind and should add to the scope of their possible employment, 
it must, notwithstanding this sympathy, be said that the experi- 
ences of the piano trade have not been favorable to the employ- 
ment of blind persons in the capacity of piano tuners and re- 
pairers, especially in the latter function. Neither can it be stated 
as a fact that all persons who are blind are in consequence gifted 
with extraordinary acuteness of musical hearing, if those terms 
may be applied. A good blind musician may be fitted to occupy 
a position of piano tuner, and such exceptional instances are 
known to us, and as exceptions they go far to prove the rule that 
the majority of blind piano tuners are incapable of proper work 
in that line. We have seen specimens of work done by blind 
piano tuners which were simply ruinous to the instrument. Piano 
repairing requires mechanical skill and ingenuity which cannot 
be gauged by the sense of feeling alone, and which requires ab- 
solutely a trained eye. A piano which is simply and only out of 
tune may be tuned by a blind tuner, but there are many other 
points of adjustment frequently required besides the simple tun- 
ing, let alone the accidents that befall a piano in process of tun- 
ing, all of which require sight, and frequently sight for the pur- 
pose of detection. While there are so many inefficient tuners 
and repairers floating about in this large country who, while not 
blind, cannot even see the defects in the mechanical interior of 
the piano, let us use all our efforts to improve them or replace 
them with competent artisans instead of teaching the blind a vo- 
cation which requires not only the sight but the ear, fortified with 
the best kind of sight and touch, all of these senses backed by 
intelligence. 








In the Northwest. 
Du uth, April 15, 1887. 
INCE my last letter to you I have traveled through 
a number of cities, towns and villages, of which some have 
piano stores of rather doubtful character—a sort of a combination 
jewelry-book-post-office-furniture-music store ; others had not 
even these, and in some there was not even a piano to be found 
within a radius of twenty miles. What an El Dorado! No‘ Maid- 
en’s Prayer” there! No five-finger exercises in those places ! 
However, I think the sooner piano manufacturers turn their 
attention toward the great Northwestern Territories, the better it 
will be for them. In Washington, Montana and Dakota Terri- 
tories, millions of acres are steadily developing enormous re- 
sources. The mining, lumber, agricultural and cattle interests in- 
volve enormous sums of money ; one bank in Helena, Mont., a town 
of 12,000 inhabitants, does a yearly business of from $91,000,000 
to $100,000,000. Now can you see the drift? There are but few 
poor people here, most of them in the section referred to being 
rich, or at least well to do, and—now comes the rub !—most of 
them without a piano. Or, if they have one, it is one that was 
ox-teamed some twenty years ago over the Rockies. And 
pianos they must have, the first thing, too, for as soon as the 
wealth comes the best and quickest way to show one’s intelli- 
gence is to purchase diamonds and a piano. 
After Portland the first music store with any kind of pre- 
tensions is that of G. O. Jackson & Son, in Helena, Mont., 
which is a branch of Kohler & Chase, of San Francisco, and, 
of course, handles only their brands of pianos and organs. 
Mr. Jackson travels during a large part of the year in the neigh- 
boring towns. 
At Fargo there are two music stores. Fred. Leavitt, agent for 
the Steinway, Weber, Behr Brothers and Gabler & Brother, has 
but a small place and little stock, and pays more attention to tun- 
ing and repairing, in which he is quite an expert. Miller's music 
house, however, is worthy of being located in a large city. This 
is an elegant store, with a good stock of pianos, organs, small in- 
struments and sheet music. It runs the Chickering, Hardman, 
Fischer, Emerson and Hale pianos, and New England, Estey, 
Chicago Cottage and Kimball organs. For all these it has the 
sole agency for Dakota and Western Minnesota. Miller contin- 
ually keeps three travelers on the road and does an excellent busi- 
ness. In Duluth there are three piano stores. I, B. Root is an 
agent of W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul, and of course han- 
dies only their goods ; he reports business rather quiet now. 
J. J. Wiggins & Co. are agents for the Decker Brothers, 
Knabe, Hazleton and J. & C. Fischer pianos and Estey organs. 
They have a well-located store and are very energetic, taking 
the road off and on themselves. Business with them has been 
very good. 
The largest music business here is done by G. T. Porter & Son. 
They have the agency for the Hallet & Davis and the Emerson 
pianos and Kimball organs. They also keep a large stock of 
sheet music, small goods, band instruments, &c., and do a very 
good business. They have some agents on the road. Their 
store is on one of the best corners of the city. None of the deal- 
ers can as yet say how the Interstate Commerce law will affect 
them ; some of them even think their freight from New York 
direct would be cheaper now than before. But the far Western 





mendations from many cf the leading musicians and patrons in 


dealers are very sore on the law. CouRIER MUSICAL, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“wer NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 





FIFTH AVENUE. 





C, A. STERLING, President k. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 


THE STERLING COMPANY 


STERLING 





These Pianos have received high commendation for tone, touch and workmanship from 
the best dealers, and are universally praised by all artists, 
and the best judges who have tried them. 


FACTORIES, Derby, Conn. WAREROOMS, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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favorites for years. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 





Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON; KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers io 
VENEERS BROS.. 
* 
9 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Kighth St., Bast River, 
io 40 Union Square, New York. 
NEW YORK. FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 











THe WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER EIGHTY DIFFSRENT sTrrYoUes. 
2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instrumeuts 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 























DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 
and 
power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 
Pianos, 





in brilliancy, sweetness 

















FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








Pr 0S 








_ —-— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: —<p— 


TONE. z DURABILIZY ¢ 415. 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street New York. ° 


70,000 


NOW IN USE 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 





HERE are labor straws about, and the direction they 
are taking indicates the nature of the storm which 

may break upon us during the next few months. Not- 
withstanding considerable talk among a certain class of 
makers and dealers, the condition of trade is not emi- 
nently satisfactory; more pianos could be sold than are 
sold, and no house would be seriously damaged in its 
affairs if the workmen should decide upon a course of 
that might temporarily suspend the bulk of 
So the trouble might as well be met and 
The workmen them- 


action 
manufacturing. 
faced now as at any 
selves seem to understand the situation and are ap- 
parently but their leaders are not satisfied. 
There is no money for them in the present harmonious 
relations men and the employers. They 
want discord and discontent. If they can lead the work- 
men into that old snare the workmen will be the ultimate 


other time. 
satisfied, 


between the 


sufferers, as usual. 
“ee % 


The trade Thomas F, 
Scanlan, proprietor of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, for the firm position he assumed in not permitting 
any outsiders, no matter who they were, to dominate in 
He suppressed an im- 
pending strike by resolutely refusing to negotiate with 
anybody not in his employ, and by asserting it as a 
principle that he is the owner of his business, and not an 
He virtually told his men that he 
would have no objection to their membership of any 
kind of body or organization, but that that body could 
not “ The workmen 
felt the strength and justice of the argument and wisely 
decided to stand by their employer. 

*-* * * 

The Emerson style 14 upright piano is one of the big- 
gest successes in the late history of piano making. 
What poet is better known in contemporary life in this 
country than John Boyle O'Reilly? On Friday last he 
requested Mr. Powers to take him out to the Emerson 
factory, Harrison-ave., Boston, and there and then 
the man of song selected one of the Emerson style 
14 uprights as a gift to his daughter. The poet is a 
man of taste; he had heard of the new style 14; 
wanted to hear one himself; 
he 


is under obligations to Mr, 


his factory or direct his business. 


outside organization. 


run” him or his business affairs. 


on 


he 
he heard, he touched and 


purchased. as al 


I understand that a member of the piano trade of 
Boston, who was also a member of a church, ex- 
pelled from the church last week. I have been ques- 
tioned on the subject, 


was 


but declined to investigate, be- 

cause it is a private matter and, in consequence, is against 

the rules of this paper to publish or enter into 2” extenso. 
*e* *e 4 

I notice the following in the Pittsburgh Zast End 
Bulletin: 

It is stated on good authority that not more than one pur- 
chaser in a hundred of a piano is prompt and unfailing to 
meet payments as they fall due. 

And why is this so? Because, in their zeal to sell 
pianos, instruments are frequently urged upon and dis- 
f to people who were not prepared to purchase 
at the time. Then, in order to accomplish a sale, liberal 
treatment is promised as to the manner of payment, and 
who cannot pay promptly take advantage of 
Sometimes those who can pay do the 


posed o 


pe ople 
these promises, 
same. xk & * 

The new iron-front building of Hardman, Peck & 
Co., on Fifth-ave., is rapidly approaching completion, be- 
ing destined for occupation by the firm some time next 
month. It will be a most elaborate establishment, fur- 
nished superbly and arranged as a model piano ware- 
room for the proper display of the handsome and artis- 
tic musical instrument which is to be sold within its 
walls. 

The trade in Hardman pianos continues in its regular, 
steady fashion, showing a firmly established demand, 
which has by this time grown to dimensions of unusual 


extent. 
*“* * * 


Our traveling correspondent, “Courier Musical,” who 
has been several months the Pacific Coast and 
lately in Oregon and in Washington Territory, sends a 
letter for this number of the paper giving an interest- 
ing account of the condition of the piano trade in the 
Northwest. THE MusICAL COURIER has had a big 
boom throughout the whole section traversed by our 
correspondent for about three months, and every music 
and piano house, as well as every musical institution, 
has been visited by him, with far-reaching results to the 
future of this paper. 


on 


** * * 


Governor Fuller, of the Estey Company, was in Boston 


or Saturday, and left that afternoon for Brattleboro in 
company with Mr. Ritz, Jr., a son of the Estey agent in 
Hamburg, Germany, Young Mr, Ritz has been traveling 
all over this country, studying the character of the 
people and our systems of commerce and manufactures. 

By the way, on Monday next, Jacob Estey, the deacon, 
as he is called, will celebrate his fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary. Not the least remarkable feature of the occa- 
sion rests upon the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Estey 
have resided during these fifty years in one and the 
same dwelling-house, the one in which they will receive 
their friends and guests next Monday. 

xe Ke 


In advance of the celebration I take the liberty to con- 
gratulate this most worthy and esteemed couple upon 
their remarkable achievements in life, and in doing 
this ] am sure that I am echoing the sentiment not 
only of the music trade of the United States, but of 
the globe, for wherever the product of musical industries 
is known and appreciated there the name of Estey is 
known and appreciated. 

*** *& ® 

Plans of the new addition to the Estey piano factory 
here are now in the hands of the architect for final 
completion, in accordance with the decision arrived at 
last week by the members of the company, who met for 
that purpose. Work on these extensive improvements 


will be begun at once. 
*e * * 


Who took that Domestic sewing-machine stock in 
payment for pianos which Paulsen, of the Century Piano 
and Organ Company, of Minneapolis, was offering to 
piano houses last week ? 








Bogus Pianofortes. 





BILL BEFORE PARLIAMENT, 


BILL, backed by the Political Secretary to the 

Board of Trade, the Attorney-General, and the Political 
Secretary to the Home Office, and entitled the ‘‘ Merchandise 
Marks Act (1862) Amendment bill,” has been introduced by the 
government, and it bids fair during the present session to become 
law. Although primarily aimed at forgeries and frauds in the 
watch and cutlery trades, it is of a far more general character. 

The musical trade has for some time past suffered from a series 
of petty false descriptions applied to pianofortes and organs. 
Pianos and organs known to have been made in Germany, where 
such things are cheap, have been described as American goods. 
Foreign-made instruments have been sold as of English make. 
And perhaps a more common instance of a reprehensible system 
is to describe a cheap German piano as being made by a manufac- 
turer who as a matter of fact is a myth. When the present bill 
passes all these things will be misdemeanors. Section 7 of the 
proposed act declares that the act ‘‘shall apply to any false de- 
scription, statement or other indication of or respecting the mode 
of manufacture of a chattel or article, in like manner ” as the sec- 
tion of the act of 1862 would “apply to a false description, state- 
ment or other indication of or respecting the number, quantity, 
measure or weight of a chattel or article.” No proof of guilty 
knowledge is requisite. It is only necessary to prove that the 
description is false. 

It is true that the defendant can offer rebutting evidence that 
he obtained the goods bona fide and had reasonable grounds for 
believing the statement true. But even in that case he will have 
to pay the costs. In any other instance if the defendant cannot 
prove his innocence he will be liable on indictment to a term not 
exceeding two years’ hard labor, or fine, or imprisonment and 
fine ; or, on summary conviction before a magistrate, to £20 fine 
or four months’ imprisonment for the first offense, and to £50 or 
six months for every subsequent offense, and in all cases to forfeit 
the goods to the Queen. 

It is hoped, for the sake of the respectable members of the 
British, German and American trades, that the bill will pass, and 
that it will be strictlyenforced. At present, however, the seventh 
section, to which we have alluded, would seem to apply to those 
goods which the dealer or other person marks with his own name 
as manufacturer. Thus, if Messrs. Jones, Brown & Co. have no 
factory, but sell pianos labelled ‘* Manufactured by Jones, Brown 
& Co.” (‘'stenciled” instruments, as they are called in the 
United States), it would seem, as the bill is at present drawn, that 
the sellers would be liable to punishment. Whether this would 
be advisable or not the trade generally must decide, with the sav- 
ing clause that if they wish the bill to be amended in this particu- 
lar they would do well to lose no time in taking energetic steps 
to secure that end. 

But for the manufacturers and importers of bogus goods, of in- 
struments supposed to be made in one country, whereas they are 
really manufactured in another, or bearing utterly false or mythi- 
cal names, nobody will have the slightest pity. These people in- 
jure the honest and fair dealing trade, and it is high time that 
their proceedings should be stopped. We will simply add that 
by Section 12 agents and other persons in this country who aid 
and abet such proceedings abroad are to be punished in place of 
their principals, that search warrants and warrants of arrest may be 


| retail customers. 
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Latest from Our Chicaguy Representative. 


Cutcaco Orrice Musicac = 





148 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, April 23, 1887. 


HE matter spoken of in our two recent letters re- 

lating to the continuance of the piano business of S, Brainard’s 
Sons, in Chicago, has been arranged by the purchase of it by 
Mr. Anton H. Rintelman, who will continue on at the same lo- 
cation. Mr. Rintelman will continue the Behning piano as his 
leader, and on Monday last gave an order to Mr. Henry Bebning, 
Jr., for a large number of instruments, which will give his piano 
a much better representation than it has ever before had in this 
city. 

The W. W. Kimball Company have bought a very large plot 
of ground and sufficient brick to build a large piano manufactory. 
This new purchase is adjacent to their organ factory, and we un- 
derstand that the consideration was $80,000. 

Mr. I. N. Camp has returned from his California trip. 

The business of the week has been very satisfactory, and as a 
sample of what has been done we may mention that Mr. A. de 
Anguera, whom the Shoninger Company were so fortunate to se- 
cure as their retail representative, sold eight pianos one day to 
The business of the Shoninger Company has also 
been unusually large this month, much more so than even in the 
month of March, which was their largest month’s business up to 
that time. This simply shows that a business started on a proper 
basis, and with the proper location and representation and backed 
up with goods which will satisfy customers, is bound to be a suc- 
cess in this growing city of Chicago. 

Messrs. M. J. Park & Co. have resumed the piano _— organ 
business at Madison, Wis. They are said to have formerly done 
a very large business. 

Messrs. Smith & Brown, of Charles City, Ia., have sold out, 
and we understand their business will be entirely discontinued. 

Messrs. Matthews & Beckler, of Sioux Falls, Dak., complain 
that their territory is one of the hardest in the country in which 
to dispose of pianos. 

Messrs. W. A. Dean & Co., of Sioux City, Ia., have an ele- 
gant new store and are booming the Weber and Haines Brothers 
pianos. 

Mr. A. Hospe, Jr., of Omaha, Neb., is building a fine resi- 
dence in that city, an indication that the music business is in a 
healthy state. 

Messrs. Geo. W. Strope & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., are said 
to have cleared $85,000 last month on one real-estate transaction. 

Messrs. Hoffman & Andrus, Kansas City, Mo., is the title of 
the firm in which Mr. Carl Hoffman, of Leavenworth, Kan., is 
interested, Mr. Andrus being the resident partner. They report 
a good demand for grand pianos in that section of country. 

Mr. Edward Neunstiel, of St. Louis, Mo., has taken the agency 
of Haines Brothers’s pianos. 











Mrs. Christiana Knabe. 








HE death of Mrs. Knabe, relict of the late William 
Knabe, founder of the piano-manufacturing firm of William 
Knabe & Co., Baltimore, and mother of Mr. Ernest and Mr. Wil- 
liam Knabe and Mrs. Pauline Keidel, wife of Mr. Charles Kei- 
del, has been announced. She would have completed her eighty 
second year on the 22d of next month. Since June, 1833, when 
she arrived in this country with her late husband, she had 
been a resident of Baltimore and had been a living witness of the 
foundation and struggles, the achievements and the final triumph 
of her husband in establishing the immense industrial and com- 
mercial fabric known all over the world as William Knabe & Co., 
and continued by her children in its present prosperous condition. 
She was of amiable and charitable disposition, endowed with a 
large heart and sensitive to the highest degree of the wants of her 
less favored sisters and brethren; in fact, her philanthropy was 
constantly commented upon. 
The New York Sun of Sunday last stated in an obituary notice 
as follows : 
Mrs. Christiana Knabe, widow of the late William Knabe, the founder of 
the well-known piano manufactory, and mother of Ernest Knabe, the pres- 
ent head of the house, was buried in Baltimore yesterday afternoon. She 
died on Thursday at the age of eighty-two years. Mrs. Knabe was born in 
Saxe-Meiningen, Germany, and came to this country with her husband fifty- 
four years ago. She wasa most interesting old lady, and her appearance 
each year at the picnic given by the firm to its Baltimore employes was the 
feature of the festivities. 
The following notice was issued upon her demise : 

At a special meeting of Lodge No.” 17, peal eye! Union, Baltimore, 
April 21, the following p andr y adopted : 
Whereas, It has pleased ‘Almighty God to enaater Mrs. Christiana Knabe 
from a long and useful life on earth toa ie toga N beyond the grave; and 

Whereas, We, members of Piano Makers’ e No. 17, having long felt 
the greatest respect and veneration for the dopeeatt there hues, be it 
Resolved, That we extend our most heartfelt sympathy to the family for 
the loss they have sustained, and that these resolutions be published in the 
papers. By order of the lodge, 

N. Laurent, Recording Secretary of Lodge. 
The funeral was one of the largest in Baltimore for some 
time, and took place at 3 o’clock from the residence, No. 


320 West Biddle-st., last Saturday. Rev. Henry Scheib, of 
Zion Church, on Gay-st., conducted the services. The floral 
tributes were many and appropriate, and among them was a chair, 
a harp and a ‘‘Gates Ajar,” from the employes of Knabe’s 
piano factory. The pall-bearers were selected from among the 
employes, and were Frederick H. Figgemann, sate Lauten- 
back, W. Theis. M. Moran, W. T. Smith, George A. Ely, H. R. 








applied for, and that the act will apply to all parts of the United 





Kingdom.—London and Provincial Music Trades Review. | 


Schaeffer and L. Steinwede. The interment was ‘at Loudoun 
Park Cemetery, near Baltimore. There were over one hundred 
and fifty carriages in line. 
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The Out-of-Tune Piano. 


WO or three months ago a well-to-do lady of this city, who 
had expressed a desire to purchase a new piano, was duly cautioned by 
officious friends against buying an instrument that was out of tune. With 
this caution in mind she entered a leading establishment and asked to 
be shown a good piano, one that was in good tune, She was soon listening 
to one that was perfect in that respect, from the lowest to the highest note. 
The lady assumed an air of disgust as the obliging salesman put the fine in- 
strument through its paces. Finally the fair customer insisted that the 
piano did not sound right, that it was evidently out of tune and that she did 
not propose to be humbugged, but wished to have a piano in first-class tune. 
The sapient salesman then suspected the state of affairs and took his 
customer to a piano that was pretty badly out of tune. This instrument de- 
lighted the lady. She und dits language. It p da quality that 
she recognized as belonging to most of the instruments she had heard, and 
she promptly closed the bargain with the air of one who had overcome 
trickery and triumphed over the wiles of the piano dealer. That woman's 
home will never know the presence of a properly tuned piano, for such an at- 
tribute would be regarded as a defect. 

The ubiquity of the out-of-tune piane is marvelous. In homes where peo- 
ple of culture and refinement dwell it is common to find a costly piano so 
badly eut of tune that to play upon it would make the real music-lover shud- 
der. The slow development of the out-of-tune condition of the family piano 
renders it d by the of even a musical household, and it is 
surprising how very out-of-tune a piano will become before the services of 
the tuner are secured. A piano out of tune exerts a demoralizing influence 
upon the musical taste of the family in general, and of the young pupil in 
particular. The fine sense of discrimination p d by the ear is blunted 
and rendered obtuse by the use of an instrument out of tune, and the faith- 
ful labors of the best teacher are defeated where such a piano is used in the 
home practising. The evil referred to has become more manifest and wide- 
spread since the universal introduction of the upright piano. In this each 
note is represented by three strings tuned in unison. If either of these 
tightly-stretched cords of metal become relaxed, that note is out of tune, and 
the evil grows as time passes and the hammer plays upon the lax string or 
strings. 

The resultant discord, faint and feeble at first, familiarizes itself to the 
pupil’s ear toa certainextent. But it is clearly the duty of the owner of the 
instrument and the parent of the pupil to call in the tuner before the blemish 














has become a defect, manifest to all who hear the notes of the instrument. 
Yet, in nine cases out of ten, that piano’s condition is permitted to grow worse 
and worse, and its d lizing infl b a power that will abso- 
lutely prevent the young pupil of the household from ever becoming a good 
musician or possessed of sound judgment of musical notes. She will develop 
into such a woman as purchased the out-of-tune piano in preference to a per- 
fectly tuned one, The modern piano maker has done nobly in creating in- 
struments that retain for long periods their strings in proper tension. But 
the purchaser has a duty to perform in summoning the tuner before a positive 
evil results to the ear and the musical perceptions of the pupil.—Zast End 
Pittsburgh Bulletin. 











Traveling Piano Salesmen. 
T is to be regretted that of late years many retail 
dealers select piano drummers on the principle that the less a 
man knows about a subject the better he understands it. These 
gentlemen are to be met with all over the country, north, south, 
east and west, plying their vocation, and it is not an exaggeration 
to say that nine out of ten of them thoroughly ‘‘ understand ” 
their business according to the above distorted tenet, while the 
tenth, having stupidly wasted some years in studying his subject, 
has not the gall to make the assertions which the utter ignorance 
of his nine traveling brethren justify them in proclaiming, and con- 
sequently he gets left. 

‘* Hail, modest ignorance,” sung Moore about seventy years 
ago; but Moore, if he were alive now, would have to attune his 
lyre to the more practical theme of *‘ Hajl, cheeky ignorance.” 
Employers are, of course, chiefly responsible for this state of 
things. A candidate is obliged to submit to a short competitive 
examination. Can you sell is the first question, Can you go 
out into the highways and byways and compel purchasers to come 
in? When a man, in his progress toward prosperity, has reached 
the piano-buying period, can you make his life miserable till he 
actually buys? If these questions are answered satisfactorily, 








the man is declared qualified, and he enters on his duties without, 
in many cases, knowing the difference between a pedal and a 


pump-handle, a keyboard and a knife-tray. SOUTH. 


(“ South,” the writer of the above complaint, has had 
much and long experience on the subject he touches. It 
is universally admitted in trade circles that the compe- 
tent piano or organ salesman is a rare article. How 
many competent ones are there, anyhow ?—EDITORS 
MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Who They Are. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., April 23, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier - 

A firm of this city advertises that it sells none but ‘‘ first-class 
instruments,” and among those named are the Marshall & Wen- 
dell pianos, of Albany, N. Y. The same firm also sells a Mar- 
shall & Smith piano. Are there any such firms of manufacturers 
as the above? What kind of instruments do they make ? 

zx * * 

HE Marshall & Wendell piano is manufactured by 

the Marchall & Wendell Pianoforte Manufacturing 

Company, of Albany. The Marshall & Smith piano is 

sold by a Mr. Smith here. He is not a manufacturer, 

and the instruments are stencil pianos, that is to say, 

their origin is unknown to the purchaser who is not an 
expert.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. 








—Mr. S. D. Smith, president of the Smith American Organ 
and Piano Company, Boston, who has been suffering with an 
attack of neuralgia for two weeks, is improving and may be. about 
soon. 








JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 





One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 





| 
THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
oO OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT dll 
Pr A. MEDIUM PRICES, j 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 





233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEW TORE. 


right and Squares. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown adaress, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Room 44 Central Music Hall, (hicago, Ill. 








WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


-—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREHBIGN «+MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition ‘‘ Peters,” ** Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘ KRohlfing.”’ 


gy The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. | 











HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


a 


+ 
Coblenz 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


—TO THE— 


Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 





Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; 


on the Rhine. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS | 


Excellent Workmanship; 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 


No. 12 Park Place, New York. 





| 
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“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SHO. 2: Baw T, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, III. 


GRrPSEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 





| 


| 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Tasteful 


NEU 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








THE TECHNIPHONE, 


A*® instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 

ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
i" all actual practice of finger exerc'ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
lt accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
It saves the plaver from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 


whic 
done, including the practice of pieces. 
action and tone of the piano. 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 


superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


7 Weat Fourteenth Street, New Vork. 


CHICAGO. LYON & HEALY 


OR SILENT PRAC- 





FE 


PIANOS 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Robias ein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


| 
| 
| 
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TICE PIANO. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





RPA. 








THE A. B, CHASE COMPANY, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLULATHS 


PIANO HARDWARE, 





Corner of Crove and {Ith Sts., Jersey Citv, N. J. 





MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos and Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
Superior Tone Quality, Responsive Action, Perfect Work- 
manship, Fine Finish and Great Durability. 


FOR PRICES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 
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—W. W. Kimball, of Chicago, was in Boston last Saturday. 

—Tom Metz is at present with the E. H. McEwen Company. 

— Thomas F.. Scanian, of Boston, arrived in town this morning. 

—Albert Weber left for Europe on the Britannic last Wednes- 
day 

—Newby & Evans make their first shipment of their new style 
uprights this week. 

—Edward Payson, with the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, 
was in Philadelphia and New York last week. 

—Alfred Dolge has just shipped per steamship Rhaetia four 
cases of hammerfelt to Hamburg, Germany. 


—TJohn C. Haynes, of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in the mountains of North Carolina. 

—J. Howard Stannard returned last Friday to Boston after a 
successful trip for the New England Organ Company. 


—The new factory building of the Everett Piano Company, 
Boston, is in course of construction. The foundation is com- 
pleted. 

—We notice in the Fort Wayne Daily News that the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company has just shipped a dozen organs to 
Australia. 

—It is whispered in Boston that the agency of the Bechstein, 
Berlin, pianos will soon be controlled by the Bltithner agents 
there—Harwood & Beardsley. 

—J. N. Merrill is expected to-morrow at his headquarters after 
a successful business trip through the Northwest for the Smith 
American Organ and Piano Company. 

—Huni Brothers, the Behning agents in Boston, who are now 
located on Washington-st., may remove to Tremont-st., as the 
lease of their present premises will expire July 1. 

—Everybody knows the modesty of Mr. Hemingway, of the 
Wileox & White Organ Company, but if we do say it he can cover 
more ground and sell more organs than almost any man we know 
of. He says trade is very good and that the higher-priced goods 
sell the best. How is this for people who say the organ trade is 
going to the ‘* demnition bow-wows?” 








—George Gardner, pianos, &c., Acton, Mass., has gone into 
insolvency, with liabilities of about $59.960, of which $45,455 is 
secured as follows: $600 by the assignment of a life-insurance 
policy of $4,000 ; $250 by six shares of the Lowe Cable Com- 
pany; $3,600 by 125 shares of the Lowe Cable Company ; 
$1,200, bond of the West Rutland Marble Company and the 
equity in a house at Lowell; $3,200 by real estate at West 
Acton ; $1,000 by a $1,000-bond of the West Rutland Marble 
Company ; $1,800 by thirty-five shares of the Lowe Cable Com- 
pany ; $725 by bills of sale of pianos; $950 by mortgage on 
pianos ; $230 by ten shares of the Lowe Cable Company ; $3,600 
by 210 shares of the Lowe Cable Company ; $28,000 by stock in 
store, real estate in Lowell and Hudson, liens and rentals, and 
$1,550 by piano liens and mortgage of personal property. To 
unsecured creditors in the piano line he owes less than $3,000. 


—A. B. Wilson, alias Charles Williams, of 636 Watkins-st., 
Philadelphia, was held in $300 bail by Magistrate Clements 
last Wednesday, charged with stealing a piano valued at $300. 
Wilson obtained the piano from Clemmer & Mason, 528 Market- 
st., Camden, and had it delivered to a house in the neighborhood. 
He was to pay $10 per week on the instrument. As soon as it 
was delivered Wilson immediately had it taken to Philadelphia 
and took it to the loan office of George W. Brugger, 532 South 
Eleventh-st., who offered him $100 for it. He was to take $10 
cash and call for the balance next day, and as Wilson represented 
that he bought the piano in New York, Mr. Brugger said he 
would write to New York and find out about it. Constable Patti- 
son arrested him when he appeared at the office of Mr. Brugger 
and he made a full confession. 


—Hallett & Cumston have just received a telegraphic order for 
an immediate shipment of a number of their upright pianos fron 
their Denver agents, the King Piano Company. As Hallett & 
Cumston had just completed the filling of an order from this 
house, it only goes to show that the H. & C. piano is becoming 
as popular in Denver as in all other places where it has been in- 
troduced and sold. 

—One of the most recent evidences of the popularity and high 
esteem in which the Hallet & Davis pianos are held by the musi- 
cal world is that the N. E. Conservatory of Music, which is the 
largest existing establishment of its kind in the world, and which 
has a magnificent building in Boston, has purchased fifty Hal- 
let & Davis pianos for use in the conservatory.— Boston Home 


Journal, 


—The Swiss chamois violin strings of Herman Sontag, 12 
Park-place, New York, are in constant demand by professional 
and amateur violinists. 

—Mr. W. T. Ogden, Middletown, N. Y., has taken the 
agency for the James & Holmstrom piano, 





—Thomas Floyd-Jones, the manager of the Haines Brothers 
Chicago branch, is in town. 


—Hallett & Cumston have lately secured many new agents for 
their pianos in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. Business is 
very brisk with this firm, orders accumulating rapidly from all 
parts of the country and they are consequently much bebindhand 
in filling them. 


—Mr. Sol Smith Russell, the popular actor, after looking at 
many different makes of pianos finally decided on a Hallett & 
Cumston mahogany upright piano as pleasing him best. He will 
take the instrument with him to Minneapolis, where he has about 
completed a new and beautiful residence. 


—The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, have sent 
us their latest illustrated catalogue, one of the handsomest ever 
published in the organ trade. In addition to their regular five- 
octave styles the company is doing a large trade in six-octave 
organs. The cases are handsome in style and of an attractive, 
salable character, finished carefully and thoroughly. The com- 
pany are doing an extensive trade both East and West. 


—Among patents recently issued we find the following : 


Musical boxes, speed regulator, to E. Sueur....... No. 360,396 
Mechanical musical instrument, to J. H, Chase........ 360,280 
Mechanical musical instrument, to C. Kretschman...... 360,163 
Keyboard for piano or organ, to P. Von Janko......... 360,255 
Keyboard attachment for pianos or organs, to J. H. 

DONTE, canintihitmd seeds tinimtpehes me thaenas eds ad 360,051 
Fiend. stogl,: 30 F. AGRO cine 00:0:1:50 athe edohemesnn 360,169 


EDGER.—For piano tuners ; wedger ; something new by 

an old piano tuner ; worth their weight in gold is the 

usual testimonial ; thirty cents per set. C, F. Sawtelle, Rock- 
land, Me. 


ANTED.—A first-class piano salesman wants a position, 

traveling or retail; experience in both. Address 

‘*Piano Salesman,” care of THE MusicaL Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ANTED—An intelligent young man, fully conversant 

with all the details of the musical merchandise trade, 

such as the trade in small goods, brass band instruments, violins, 

strings, accordeons, &c., &c. Address ‘* Wholesale,” care of 
THe MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


OR SALE—By one of the oldest and largest piano houses 

in theWest, a thoroughly advertised Musical Merchandise 
Department of thirty-five years’ standing, which may be carried 
on independently or under the firm-name. A rare opportunity to 
secure a paying business which is known throughout the entire 
country. Address X., care of THE MusICAL Courigr, 25 East 





Fourteenth-st., New York. 








AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 





o@___ qh. 9% 








£% Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 3 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


en A 








HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH 


I AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


eel 


Correspondence Solicited, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON. APPLICATION. <q 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 











NEW YorRG:Z. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NEW 


YoRK +— 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 





25 EAST 14th STREET, 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &t., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


—~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianotorle Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
| 402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers ot SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


=> —- Tllustrated Catalogue F'ree. + o 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO.. BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 














HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








<> _— oo 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ¢ A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, # 








> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N Ew YORK. 








HALLET a DAVIS COS PIANOS. 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago: 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSE & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titwwas, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over ver $3, 000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German St., Baltimore, 


Supt. Eastern Department. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Uoright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 








[VERS PON 
PIANOS « 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 





— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 








FREEBORN G. SMITH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


BRADBURY PIANOS, 


MANUFACTORY, CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 
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— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 95 FIFTH AVE., cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 
CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


-~= LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. =< 
Fressorn G. Smitu, ExsgcurTive Shiai 
Manufacturer of the Bradbury Piano. Wasuineton, D. C., April 7, 1877. ; 
Wareroom and Office, 14 E. 14th St,, New York. 

Dear Sir: Mrs. President Havas directs me to write you that the new Bradbury Upright Piano which she 
ordered has been placed in the Executive Mansion in the private parior—the best place in the house—where 
she receives and entertains her friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all her friends who see it. It is 
a remarkably fine Lepr in quality of tone, finish and touch, and a t goes to make a truly 
first-class Piano and, fu , that it gives entire satisfaction r hea Sen 

Very truly yours, ERS, Private Sec, te the President, 
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THE OLD STANDARD 


—_—-- 








| MARTIN GUITARS ian tai 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <e 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dz GON], 
Mr..J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others. 


Dr JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


out deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well] aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








DLBY & 
CO UNCAN 


PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
COLBY, DUNCAN & CO., 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St., N. Y. 









ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SMITH AIAN 


fe. RE OAND Co, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


large variety 


Kipacn 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

§a7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





t*PIANOS.> 


H BEHR BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





TEXT OF JUDGES’ BEEORe 


“The QUALITY 
o TONE, which is REMA 


BLY ‘ine, by_ its 


Ow and BAILS IAR CY mo SINGING qualities 
of the ent, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION. EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 


ae PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


> 
BY Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
’ “Cor. 29th Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 














made of turaiabing the ene Gas 
Pte oth Flue and Reed 
TIC DECORATION OF’ 
STERONT PIPES. 
Is also poepesed to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, & 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty a and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 


A "Yor 








Every Piano Fucty WarRanTeD For Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 








C * K U P TZ M A N ; al dee he “Upright 
-~PIANOFORTES,?>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EBsSTABUISHED 17097. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 








Thousands of these Panediia ie use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 














=” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WIL BUM & 00,27 nro 


Piano Manufacturers. , P T A IN O S - 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 








FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 
we CorresPoxpEnce SOLICITED. 


Office and Warerooms; 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 
Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 








N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated, 








PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


— OF — 


GEBRUDER KNAEE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 








Factory one of the Oldest Estublished in Germany. 





‘& INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 





PACKARD ORGAN.| FORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


~w~seIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?«~ 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our eng 
July, 1872,and Novem 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pr d by petent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





nt Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 








—_ 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STE 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


ewPxXIA MOS. 


—i— 
LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


CK & CO. 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small waned 





bility. 





a oo 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 














JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST a. oun LARGEST 
GRA ORGANS: 








=" 





WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 


Fifth ees Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
% mM 43 St. Paul’s E. Ch. 
N.Y. Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent twaieg pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any ra ow ee n jar oan. nat or 

dampness cannot ect the standing in tune of our 
ernacle, 4 ty “Hetpearraes instruments, and therefore we ch sileage the world 
’ 


Philadelphia, 33 Trinity. © h,' | that ours will excel any other. 
San Francisco, 3 


New Orleans, 3 
hureb 2 OC Pathadral 4 








rrezaca, IN. Y. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. GATALOSEE, &c., FREE. 


BB MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. Sea 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


PrA TOs. 


Sacety Ee Warerooms. 338 and 340 East ast Bist $ Street, New York. 








CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


et allt, SLB TE RA Ts, N EW YORK. 














CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. om 
TABER 


PIANO-FORTES, ORGAN CO, 


12 East 17th Street, 












* Between i Avenue 
road way, 


NEW YORK. 








R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 







MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, é&o, 


Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gra 
Malleable lron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bo Neg 
constantly on hand. 


Patented. 


 STRAUCH BROS., 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 











y PIANO. 


O bo E - The Best Piano in the Market. 


FEERK & SON, Manufacturers, 


“aan 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


ble Dealers. 











CGCHORGEH BOTHN ER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 185 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 








105 East Fourteenth 8St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 

Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts, 
&c., &c. 









. Goods sent 
y on Selection 
to the Trade 
Lowest Prices. 
Ottoman 
Piano - Stools 
a great 
Specially. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS £0R MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & CO., oxic 2 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 and 457 


Square? Uprieht Pianofortes 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEIN YW AY MASON & HAMLIN, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Crand, Square and Upright 
WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 
CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY, 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 











The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of require tuning one-qua ter as often as Pianos on the old system. 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


full metal frames), in their own factories. This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 


bas been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ gre atest improvement 


made in pianos of the century.” 
For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS STEINWAY HALL, strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 

y the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 

Noa. 10 7 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. fastenings directly to the plates, Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co, not one of these has proved 

practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 

= ; TO ee. 2 portance. The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 

CEN TRAL DE POT FOR GREAT BRITAI N, STEINWAY HALL. + been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 

e great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attaired by best 

makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 





No. 15 Lewer Seymour noe a Portman Syrre LONDON, W. 


> ome ] Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY 8 PIANOFABRIK, characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20— —24, HAMBURG QERMANY. exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address. 
Sem £ GA GE WS Sw: ae WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
ne Fac urth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York Cit achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
Finishing Rory, Fe » 68 ° . ¥ one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 


teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 














QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS: USED. (NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 






































Vienna, 1873. 


SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN. _LEIPEIO. N, ¥. 








FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
5 ¥g 2 Ps a 
DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. ee f . i Bc 


PIANOZORGAN oie ==" =a MATERIALS, 


ig FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES. AT DOLGEVILLE, N a 


care 


122 BAST THIRTHENTEL STREET, NEW YORE. 


‘REHNING’™. acou Pianos. 
FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 


Square, Upright and Grand .winegaia Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


4 Chase Piano Co. 7 


BHEAHNING & SON. RICHMOND, | INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





























Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 
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